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? $ $ETHOSone day took it into 
2 his head to become per- 
fectly wiſe; an extravagancy, which 
has ſometimes infatuated men of 
no ſhallow intellects- His ſolilo- 
quy on this momentous point was 
as follows: 


var II A. To 


„ 


To be very wiſe, and conſe- 
quently very happy, requires no 
more than to get rid of our paſ- 
ſions, which every one knows to be 
a moſt eaſy matter. Firſt, I will 
never love any woman; for upon 
ſeeing an inchanting beauty, I will 
immediately ſay to myſelf, thoſe 
cheeks will one day be wrinkled, 
thoſe eyes loſe their luſtre, and 
thoſe fine curling locks give way 
to baldncſs; now, viewing her 
with the ſame eyes, which I ſhould 
in that mortifying change, will fc- 
cure my heart from being diftraQ- 


ed with her beauty. Secondly, F 
will be temperate, and floutly 


withſtand all the allurements of 
delicious fare, and the ſeducement 
of Epicurean companions, It is 
but bearing the conſequence of ex- 
cets, as a difordered ſtomach, a- 
contuſed brain, and the loſs of rea- 

ſan . 
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ſon, health and time; then my 
appetite will be under the check 
of neceſſity, my health permanent 
my faculties ſprightly, my paſſions 
tranquil, and my ideas refined: 
all chis is attainable with ſo little 
difficulty, that to attain it has no 
claim to merit. As for an income 
ſaid Sethos, my deſires are limi- 
ted, and my whole fortune lod- 
ged with the receiver-general of 
the finances of Nineveh. I have 
wherewithal to live independently, 
an eſſential ingredient in happineſs 
I will therefore never riſk looſing 
any part of my fortune by gaming 
as I do not want to increafe it. 
Iwill always be above cringing at 
a levee. Envying no body, I ſhall 
not be envied. Is not this again 
as eaſy as to tell my name? I have 
| ſome friends continued he, who 
will remain ſuch, as our intereſts 
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do not claſh. I will never quar- 
rel with them, nor will they with 
me:—the conſequences are cer- 
tain. ; 

Sethos, after this conciſe ſcheme 
of conduct, happening to look out 
of this window, faw two women 
walking under a row of plantanes 


near his houſe. One of them was 


old, and under no concern; the 
other young and pretty, but ſhe 
wept and fighed with ſuch emo. 
tion as heightened her charms. 

Our ſage, moved—not with the 
lady's beauty, his ſoul was ſuperior 
to ſuch a foible—but her extreme 
afflicton. haſtened down to com- 
fort the young Nine vite with the 


treaſures of his wiſdom. The belle 


related with the moſt natural air 
of real gricf and reſentment, the 
wrongs ſhe ſuffered from an uncle 


whom ſhe had not, his practices to 
defraud 
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defraud her of an eſtate, as fictiti- 
ous as the uncle, and her dread of 
his violence. You ſeem to me, 
ſaid ſhe, a perſon of ſuch ſagacity 
that if you will be ſo good as to 


go home along with me, and in- 
ſpe& into my affairs, I am certain 


my diſtreſs would foon be brought 
toa happy iſſue · Sethos readily. 


attended her, meaning only to ad- 
viſe her for the beſt. 


The ſorrowful lady Yn him 


into a perſumed chamber, and po- 


litely placed him on a ſopha, where 


they both fat croſs; legged over- 
againſt each Other. She opened 
her cauſe With dowhcaſt EYE 
which at times "drop t and when- 


ever ſhe raiſed them, they. were. 


immedictely met by thoſe of the 


ſage Sethos. Her ſpeech. breathed, 


_— 


a tenderneſs, which increaſed 


every time they looked at each 
4 other 
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other. Sethos was extremely af. 
fected with her pathetic recital, 
and at every word, much more at 
every look, felt in himſelf a more 
earneſt propenſity to intereſt him- 
ſelf in behalf of this accomplithed 
lady. In the hcat of talk, they had 


changed both their poſitions and 
attitude, and Sethos laid his ad. 


vice ſo home, and urged the 
counſel with ſo much tenderneſs 
that the uncle and w.\dom were 


quite forgot in the tranſporting 


gratifications of love. 
Here as may be conceived, they 


were interrupted by the uncle, 


armed cap-a-pee. He firſt furiouſ- 
ly threatened to facrifice the ſage 
Sethos and his niece: at length, 
in generous pity to their youth, he 
ſaid, he would remit their puniſh- 
ment for a round ſum of money. 


Sethos was obliged to deliver up all 
| | I 


C27 
he had; and in thoſe days he may 


be ſaid to have come off very 
cheap. This was before the diſco- 
very of America, when ladies in 
diſtreſs were far from being fo 
dangerous as in our days. 

Sethos is ſhewn his way out of 
the houfe full of ſhame and vex- 
ation. At his return home he finds 
an invitation to dine with a knot 
of his intimates. this comes very 
a-propos, ſaid he; for if I fit 
brooding here by myſelf over this 
curſed trick, I ſhall not be able 
toeat: this will bring on a ſickneſs 
and that bring me to my end. 
A frugal repaſt, with virtuous 
friends, 1s compatible with the moſt 
auſtere wiſdom; their engaging 
company will efface all remem- 

brance of this morning's folly. 
Being come to the rendez-vous, 


his chagreen was ſoon obſerved, 
8 Vol. II. B and 
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and quickly removed by the offi- 
ciouſneſs of their virtuous frien 

to ply him with liquor; for, — 4 
the wiſe Scthos, wine in modera- 
tion is a cordial to foul and body. 
When they had drank him to 2 


pitch, a party of play was propo- 


fed. A throw or two upon the dic 
among ſclect friends is a harmlets 
recreation, He games and loſes, 
not only all about him, but four 
times as much upon his honour; 2 
diſpute ariſing a ſelect friend knock- 


ed out one of his eyes with the box 


the wiſe Sethos is led home, drunk 
ſtript of all his caſh, and with the 


loſs of one eye. 


When ſleep had brought him to 
himſelf, he ſends away a ſervant 
to the Receiver-general for money 
to pay thoſe ſacred debts of honour. 
Word is returned him, that his 


banker had that very morning 
made 


(9. 
made a fraudulent bankrupcy, to 
the ruin of numberleſs families. 
The wiſe Sethos runs in a paſſion 
to court, with a plaiſter on his 
eye and a petition in his hand, for 
Juſtice againſt him. As ſbon a 
the Sovereign came by, kiſſing 
the ground three times, he offered 
his petition. His Majeſty took it 
with a ſmile of goodneſs, and de- 
livered it to one of his Satraps, 
that he might make his report 
om it. This Satrap taking Sethos 
apart, ſaid to him with a haughty 
ſneer, * thou one- eyed coxcomb! 
e to apply to the king before me! 
« and, what is worſe, to demand 
* juſtice againſt a worthy bankrupt 
% whom I honour with my pro- 
© tection! if you value your 
© other eye, drop this matter.” 
Thus Sethos: who in the mor. 


ning had proteſted againſt women, 
B 2 luxury 
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trxury, gaming, diſputes, and ef- 
pecially againſt the court, before 
night was tricked and robbed by 
a jilt, got dead drunk, gamed, 
quarrelled, toſt an eye in the fray, 
went to court, and was ridiculed. 
To complete all amazed with the 
moſt dejected ideas, he drags him- 
ſelt hemewards, where he finds 
the officers ſtripping his houſe by 


an execution. 
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ANoRTRERN DESCRIPTIVE: 


ALLEC ORT. 


NN 
* ö N the middle of one of the 


MEI Weſtern Hles of Scotland 
ſtands a lofty mountain; the brow 
of which whilei the inhabitants 
of one fide behold illumined by 
che firſt dawn of ruddy morn: thoſe 

14 on 
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on the other ſide ſee it gilded by 
the laſt lingering beams of depart- 
ing day. On the ſubmit of this 
mountain 2 cryſtal ſpring iſſues 
from the cleft of a rock; at the 
foot of which it ie ated in 2 
large irregular baſon, the rude but 
* workmanſhip of natu- 
re. From this baſon different ri- 
We have their riſe; one of 
the moſt remarkable flows down 
the eaſtern, another down the 
weſtern ſide of the mountain, 
watering each their reſpective val- 
lies in their courſe to the ocean. 
At the foot of that ſide of the 
mountain that faces the riſing ſun, 
a Culdee had fixed his reſidence, 
in a gloomy cave, formed in the 
boſom of a rock. | 

le was a miſſionary from the 


church of Rome, which was then 


* 


1 
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very ſucceſsful in making converts 
on that ſide of the iſland. At the 
entrance of his cave à reſervoir, 
hewyn out of ſtone, contained part 


of the waters out of the brook; 
where, by his pious oriſons and 


proper ceremonies, they were con- 
verted into holy water; and had, 


as uſual, many miraculous powers 


attributed to them. 
The inhabitants on the other 
fide of the iſland ſtill adhered to 


the ancient mythological myſteries 


which the roman invaders of Bri- 
tain had found means to propogate 
amongſt them. And let it not 
ſtartle the inhabitants of a more 


luxurious climate, when he is told 


that even in this region the goddeſs 


of love had a temple erected to 
her, | — 


Though 


in its infancy: and he had been 


— . —_@© _ 
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Though it roſe. not with the 
elegance of attic architecture, nor 
contained altars ſmoaking with 
frankincenſe; yet her walls were 
hung with the votive chaplet, and 
her ſhrines ornamented. with feſ- 
toons of roſes, and with all the 
earlieſt produce of the ſpring. 
She was addrefled as the goddels 
of general animation, and diffuſer 
of the univerſal vivifying princi- 
ple, | [5-6 
The weſtern ſtream was here 
diverted from its channel, and 
led into different appartments round 
the portico of the temple; where 
were made conveniencies for ba- 
thing; part of their religious rites 
as well as ſimple luxury. The 
different uſes the waters were put 
to gave riſe to a kind of polemical 
contention between the two par- 


ties 
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ties, concerning their eſſence and 
reſpective qualities and excellen- 
cies. On the ſide of the Cul- 
dees cell all the thunders of the 
Vatican were mimicked in denoun- 
cing anathemas againſt thoſe that 
polluted themſelves by waſhing in 
the baths of the temple ; 'whicli 
were pronounced to be fraught 
with deſtruction, and productive 
of the moſt dreadful judge ments. 
The votaries of the ſmiling goddeſt, 
in their turn, derided the ſuperſti- 
tious folly of thoſe, who imagined 
their crimes were waſhed away by 
a ſprinkling from the ſanctified 
well. 

A third ſtream full and copious 
as the former, filent and unobſer- 
ved, ftole from the fame fountain, 
till it flowed in a filyer rill down 


the. 


(a ? 


tha fide. of the mountain; and 
meandring to the ſhore, untintured 
by ſuperſtitious rites, and unpollu- 
ted by the myſteries of ſenſuality, 
gave life and gladneſs to the vallies 
through which it run. 

The breezes which run over its 
ſurface, were doubly fragnant and 
refreſhing; the flowers that nodded 
over its brink, were obſerved to 
wear a livelier bloem; the ſwains 
loved to pipe on its banks; and 
the nymphs to hear love tales 
whiſpered in the groves that it 
ſurrounded. 
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CHILDREN of SENSIBILITY, 


To you this tale is dedicated 


Had the warm tide of affections, 
which 


. 


which bears you to ſuch a fervor 
of devotion at the tabernacle re- 
ceived a different direction, -vota- 
ries of pleaſure, you would have 
ſacrificed with equal ardor at the 
ſhrine of the Cyprian deity. Had 
the ſame generous current been 
led by the hand of reaſon and 
judgement to whatever is truly uſe- 
ful and elegant,—it would have 
been the ſource of every ſocial 
bliſs and mental refinement. 
It is the fame warmth of imagina- 
tion, ſenſibility of heart, and luxu- 
riancy of fancy, by different modes 
of education, or ſome other acci- 
dental circumſtances directed to 
different objects, that gives to the 
ſame mind ſuch different charac- 
ters. 

Thus the fountain of the ſfireams 
may be the ſame; but it is the 


different 
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different channels through which 
they flow that give their names 
and complexions to the rivers. 
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A 5 Paſſion for ſolitude and ru- 
88 ral pleaſures, induced me 
to paſs the fineſt months of autumn 
in the muſt delightful and ro- 
mantic part of Tuſcany. In one 
of my excurſions, I was bewilder- 
ed in an adjacent foreſt; in vain 1 
endeayoured to find the path 
which would conduct me to the 


villa of my friend. In this ſitu- 
Voc. II. C ation 
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ation, night came ſuddenly on, 
and created thole alarms, which 
reſult from being expoſed to the 
dangers of ſome ſavage , prowler. 
Chance conducted me through an 
avenue, at the end of which, I 
found a large extenfive plain cover- 
ed with yews, beech, and venera- 


ble oaks. 

On an eminence was ſeen the 
ruinsof an uninhabited caſtle, where 
a majeſtic Linden reared its tower- 
ing branches ever the mouldering 
battlements. An ancient chappel, 
which had as yet eſcaped the ra- 
vages of time, the clattering of a 
neighbouring mill, the hollow rum. 
bling of the winds, and the me- 
lancholy murmuring of a water 
fall, ſpread around this loneſome 
ſcene of gloomy horror, I heard 
the piercing accents of a human 


voice, I haſtened to the ſpot from 
whence 
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whence it came, and there beheld 
the mournful complainant clothed 
in black, proſtrate on the ground 
his hands lifted up to heaven, his 
hair diſheveled, and a countenan- 
ce expreſſing all the bitterneſs of 
woc. 

I approached him with reſpect 
and enquired my way to Prato; 
he made me no reply, preſerving 
the ſame poſture and attitnde; 1 
repeated the queſtion again, and 
again, with ſome importunity; at 
laſt he turned towards me, and 
with a deep ſepulchral tone of 
veice articulated, 

The days are for you—the 
nights for me—ceaſe to diſturb 
my meditations.” 

Terror and diſmay ſeized my 
ſoul; aſtoniſhed at my timidity, 1 
in vain attempted to reſume my 
preſence of mind—I thought I ſaw 


& 


. 


this being of darkneſs encreaſing in 


bulk and hideouſneſs — fright full 
tpecres ſeemed to ſurround me 
the air darkened in an inſtant—a 
panic caught my ſenſes, and a cold 
deadly ſweat bedewed every limb. 
I fled che ſpot with the ſwifteſt 
precipitancy, *till I found myſelf 
at the brink of a precipice, which 
ſeemed to terminate in the regi- 
ons of departed ſpirits. I pauſd; 

and looking which way to pur- 
ſue my flight, a ſpire appeared 
before me, and at my nearer ap- 
proach, I faw the glimmerings of 
ſome ſeattered cottages, My fears 
were inſtantly diſſipated, nor could 
I refram fmiling at my cowardice; 
nevertheleſs, what I had ſeen and 
heard, impreſſed on my mind 
a ſenſation of the blackeft me- 
kncholy. 
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I repaired to the parſonage houſe 
where I minutely related what had 
paſſed. The fimple old gentleman 
aſſured me I had ſeen the ghoſt, 
who had for ſome time haunted 
chat part of the forreſt; that he 
had frightened many of his pariſh- 
ioners, adding a long ſtring of 
idle ſtories, which beſpoke this 
ecclefiaſtic the ſon of ſuperſtition: 
and ignorance. 

I partook of his hoſpitality, and 
retired to reſt as ſoon as poſſible. 
No ſooner was I alone, than my 
heated imagination. called up a 
chaos of ſhocking. ideas. 

„Strange! ſaid I, thata rational 
or irrational being could ſhun the 
light, and the ſociety of his fellow 
creatures Perhaps he is forme 
unfortunate lover, who has loſt tho 
object of his tenderneſs, and comes 
to, weep and deplere his fate at 
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her grave — Perhaps, an unhappy 
wretch, whoſe remorſe for ſome 
abominable crime, devotes his 
nights to expiation and penitence, 
—— Perhaps heaven has permitted 
him to fall in my way, to awake a 
ſenſe of paſt follies, and. call me 
back to the paths. of virtue.” 

An irrefistible curiofity, promp- 
ted me to return to the very ſcene 
I had quitted in my fright; atham- 
ed of my puſilanimity, Fwas firm- 
ly reſolved to brave every danger; 
and in this determination, I the fol- 
lowing evening quitted my reverend 
hoſt, bending my fteps towards 
the ſpot, which was now diſarmed 
of all its terrors. I calmly con- 
templated the object, when I found 
him in the ſame poſture of ſorrow 
and humillty. The rays of light 
emitted by the moon and ſtars, 


gave 
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gave me an opportunity of wat- 
ching all his actions. 

Already the night was far ad- 
vanced; yet I determined not to 
quit my poſition, till the denoue- 
ment of this ſtrange adventure. 
Some hours after, he roſe from his 
knees bathing the ground with his 
tears and kiſſes, and retreated from 
the labyrinth; but with ſo ſlow and 
ſolemn a ſtep, as enabled me to 
follow at a proper diſtance. He 
ſoon deſcended-into the bottom of 
a valley; at the end of it project- 
ed a little eminence covered with 
box and creeping ivys, and at the 
foot of which he inſtantly diſap- 
peared: I haſtened my cautious 
ſteps, but could- not diſcover the 
leaſt trace of habitation. I ſtill 
perſevered in my ſearch; and at laſt 
TI found an apperture in the rock, 


into which I entered, but with 
much 
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much difficulty; and as I advan- 
ced in this ſubterraneous paſſage, 
it became more and more ſpaci- 
ous. | 

Is it poſſible exclaimed I, that 
this can be the retreat of any hu- 
man being? is it even probable, 
that a man voluntarily conceals 
himſelf in the very. bowels of the 
carth? No, certainly no. In fact 
I knew nat. what to think, and ] 
began to looſe that preſence of 
mind. neceflary in ſuch like ſitua- 
tions. 
I thought of returning back—] 
feared I had gone too far, and 
raſhly expoſed my life to ſome 
beaſt . of prey retreated hither, 
The reiterated noifes heard at ſome 
diſtance, which appeared to be 
coming nearer and nearer, werc 
dreadfully alarming. My courage 


however did not totally forſake 
me; 
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me; I advanced till a piece of 
rock oppoled my paſſage. On 
farther examination, I found it 
. fuſpended by a kind of equilibrium; 
for it eaſily gave way, and with its 
fall, the cavern reſounded with a 
tremendous noiſe. 

A ſudden light joined to a fright- 
ful ſpectacle, now opened to my 
view, and exhibited on every 
fide an image of religious horror, 
Here this ghaſtly inhabitant was 
extended upon a large ſtone, hewn 
out in the form of a coffin, and 
abſorbed in ſo profound a reverie, 
that even the clamour I had occa- 
honed, did not excite . the leaſt 
emotion. 

I drew nearer to this unhappy 
mortal, with a kind of dread, 
mixed with a feeling of the ten- 
dereſt compaſſion; and on cloſer 
inſpection, I ſaw the ſtrongeſt im- 

| preſſion 


. 


preſſions of deſpair and grief had 
furrewed his livid cheeks, which 
wore every mark of an extreme 
wretchedneſs; nevertheleſs, there 
ſtill remained ſome faint traces of 
youth and comelineſs. His eyelid, 
half open—his looks fixed and hag. 
gard—one hand extended towards 
heaven, the other impreſſed on his 
heart, which throbbed with all the 
pangs of a peturbed imagination. 
Around him hung on ſcrolls rude- 
ly ſculptured, and in large cha- 
raters, the moſt ſtriking ſenten- 
ces of the bible. 

As the affathin in his fleep pur- 
ſued by the bloody phantom of him 
whom he has murdered, ſtarting 
from his bed awakes, ſo in like 
manner this living corpſe was rou- 
led from his reverie, exclaiming. 


Wretched 
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Wretched body! when wilt thou 
return to duſt? O death, where 
is thy ſting? O grave wherc is thy 
victory? His frame trembled with 
the excruciating torments of the 
mind, while the big ſtarting tears, 
or rather drops of blood, rolled 
down his pallid cheeks—the pic- 
ture was too diſtreſſing to hehold 
if filence—T ran to confole his 
miſeries. pardon, O pardon the 
powerful intereſt you have inſpired 
[ have been witneſs to your ſuffer- 
ings; I have ſympathized in your 
agonies—deign therefore to tell 
me what terrible calamity has made 
you fo ſingularly wretched?” 

Surpriſe and aſtoniſhment were 
ſeen in every feature of his face. 

What deſtiny exlaimed he, 
what deſtiny is more rigorous! I 
have fled the ſociety of men, you 
have diſcovered a retreat that I 

would 
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would have concealed from all hu- 
man nature. What new enemy 
of my fatal exiſtence, has conduct- 
ed you to this lonely and deſerted 
cell?” 

No enemy, but the ſuggeſtions 
of a compaſſionate and tenderheart. 
It was me who addreſſed you the 
other evening; It was me whole 
voice knew not how to reſpe& 
your ſolitude. Your words ſtruck 
me to the foul; they incited an 
unconquerable propenſity to learn 
your fate; to offer you my friend- 
ſhip, and give you every poſſible 
conſolation. 

« Confolation can never enter 
the ſepulchre I inhabit; it is ſacred 
to groans, ſighs, and fruitleſs la- 
mentations— I have conſecrated it 
to penitence and tears.“ 

* But remember that the Deity 


eondemns a penitence too auſtere, 
and 


EMI 


and rejects the vows which have 
for their object the deſtruction of 
our being.” 

« A lite contrary to what I now 
experience, would be an offence 
towards heaven and human na- 
ture; yet I welcome the voice which 
invites affliction to lift up her lan- 
guiſhing head. But my fate is fix- 
ed and my reſolution cannot be 
ſhaken; nevertheleſs I will unfold 
the ſhocking tale, provided you 
will ſwear religioutly to keep it as 
a profound ſecret, as alſo the place 
of my retirement. That you ſpare 
me all manner of ſuperfluous advice 
and that you leave this cavern 
never to enter 1t again.” 

My eagerneſs to hear the hiſtory 
of ſo extraordinary a character, 
induced me to comply with his 
injunctions. He then gave me the 
following narrative: 


D cc My 
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« My family is ſo well known 


add reſpected, that from motives of 
tenderneſs, their names will not 
be mentioned; ſuſlice it to ſay, 
that in my twenticth year I united 
to the externals of perſon and ad- 
dreſs, a heart inſenſible to every 
liberal purſuit. In this early peri- 
od of my cxiſtence, I was a con- 
ſumate maſter in every ſpecies of 
intrigue nnd ſeduction. I made a 
brilliant figure at the gaming table 
while my atheiſtical notions and 
profligacy gave me ſuch an eclat, 
the envy of one ſex and the admi- 
ration of the other. The amiable 
foibles of youth, I coloured with 
ſo delicate and high a varniſh, ac- 
companicd with an ingenious raille- 
ry and good humor, that I gave 
the Ton to thoſe circles which 
were then frequented for high 


breeding and conviviality: in mixt 
companies 


Sie © BH 


companies, I cautiouſly veiled theſe 
ſhining talents under the maſk of 
a moſt reſpective politeneſs, and a 
ſtudied air. of candour, modeſty, 
and diffidence, My knowledge of 
the world as already ſuch, that I 
had ng diſliculty in diſcovering the 
leadipg features of thoſe I addreſ- 
fed, and diſcriminated the langua. 
ge of prudery, coquettry, cunning, 
aſſumed gravity, and the pretty 
prattlers of ſentiment, and virtue. 


* Is this career of diſſipation, 
vice and rim, f intended. to paſs 2 


few,, ngonths..in the country, with 
ſome choice ſpirits of ſimilar dif- 
poſitions. In our route we paſſed 
near the gelebrated abbey of C“, 
which fyrniſhed us with a num- 
ber of jocular  conceits, and com- 
mon-place obſervations, on the im- 
menſe folly of thoſe young women 


who had buried their perſons and 
12 attractions 


11 


attractions in that loneſome and 
dreary priſon. 

*«* What treafures of love ex- 
claimed one, are here concealed 
from the world! What new ſcenes 
of delight could the lover here rea- 
liſe! What rapid conqueſts to be 
made! How eaſy the road to 
their feelings! could one but ob- 
tain admittance. Here my friend 
addreſſing himſelf to me] here 
is 2 procels worthy the moſt re- 
nowncd knight, I wonder indeed 
thou haſt not added this to the 
iſt of thy bonnes fortunes. Thy 
perſon and figure are propitious 
for the glorious enterpriſe—thy 
tice is perfectly feminine, adorned 
with the loves and graces,—in 2 
woman's dreſs thy admiſſion is 
indubitably certain, one of us will 
preſent thee in quality of a boar- 


der or noviciate: This is the very 
quinteflence 
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quinteflence of gallantry, Novelty 
my boy, will create new tranſports 
—the ſighs of penitence will be 
ſoon changed to thoſe of love— 
every heart will fly to thee alone 
—thou wilt be a complete ſultan 
in the midſt of a royal ſeraglio. 
Be cautious, however, for thou can 
not throw thy handkerchief to all; 
but a knight of thy rank and im- 
portance knows how to triumph 
over every obſtacle, Add this to 
thy heroic achievements, and thou 
mayſt defy the malice of thy com- 
petitors. 

would indeed, have braved 
every danger rather, than not 
attempt this novel feat of gal” 
lantry. I was too jealous of pre- 
ſerving my acquired ſuperiority 
oyer the companions of my pleaſu- 
res; I was even vexed not to have 


been the firſt to ſuggeſt ſuch a 
meaſure : 


1 


meaſure: I inſtantly adopted it 
leaſt ſome other tear this additio. 
nal laurel from my brow 

We returned to town to procu- 
re the neceſſary appendages, for 
a young lady of my aſſumed con- 
ſequence : I bound my friends to 
ſecrecy, while I remained an inha- 
bitant of the convent. I was de- 
- lighted with the frolic, and no 
. ſooner metamorphoſed into petti- 
coats, than a carriage brought me 
to the abbey. Here they introdu- 
ced me as a dove deſtined for 
the altar, and whoſe fervour and 
diſpoſition earneſtly ' ſolicited to 
imitate the pious examples of thay 
holy order. The lady abbeſs re- 
- ceived me as wearing the looks 
and robe of innocence; and | 
performed this wicked part, with 
ſuch inimitable naievete, as even 


ſtaggered my conductors, 


Being 
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Being thus ſuccesfully introdu- 
ced into this religious ſanctuary, 
my immediate purſuit was to fe- 
lect a proper victim, the ſuperior 
attractions of a young lady, cal- 
led Cecilia, in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, adorned with the loves 
and the graces, ingroſed my whole 
attention. Her appartment was 
adjoining to mine; an intimacy 
ſoon took place, and her heart 
ſpoke the genuine language of the 
moſt tender amity, In fact, we 
loved each other, but with diffe- 
rent feelings; her's flowed from 
a pure and unaffected friendſhip, 
mine from an impetuous paſſion, 
which ſought to triumph over 
honour, principle, and ſentiment. 

This was indeed the firſt im- 
pulſe of a real attachment; and 
mis attachment was greatly aug- 
mented by a retreat from the 

world 


| 
| 
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world, and all its faſhionable diſ- 
ſipations. In contemplating this 
all accompliſhed and elegant wo- 
man, I became a new creature; 
and at that moment felt the deep- 
eſt remorſe for my paſt follies 
and the infamy of my proceed. 


ings. 
began to know and ſet a juſt 


value on the reciprocal union of 


two virtuous and ſuſceptible hearts: 
I even ſighed after the happy pe- 
riod when I was to begin the car- 
reer of a refined ſenſibility. 
Can I have the ſavage cruel- 
ty to ſeduce this artleſs affectionate 
and unguarded innocent? Can ] 
bring the bluſh of ſullied purity 
on the bewitching cheek of her, 
who has not as yet even the ſuſ- 
picion of artifice or perfidy?” To 
my ſhame be it ſaid, that this was 


the firſt time in all my life, I ever 
| felt 


159 


felt the leaſt compunction, in betray- 
ing the woman who liſtened to my 
adreſſes: but I paſſionately loved 
Cecilia, and therefore, could not 
think of abandoning an object, 
who was miftreſs of my affections: 
My feelings however took the lead 
of my reaſoning faculties; for our 
interviews became ſo intereſtirlg, 
ardent, and inexpreſſibly ſeducive 
that I no longer thought of any 
other meaſures, than ſuch as lead 
on to ruin and ſenſuality. 

One night [a night ever horrible 
to my remembrance, a night which 
ought to be effaced from the an- 
nals of time!] being in the apart- 
ment of Cecilia, ſhe poured into 
my boſom, the effuſions which 
ſprung from a joy of having placed 
her eſteem on an obje& worthy of 
unbounded confidence, Unhappy 
maid; little did the dream of her 

Vor. II. E cheriſhing 
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cheriſhing a ſerpent in her breaſt 
who was dooming her to a rapid 
and inevitable deſtruction, 

The progreſs of our intimacy was 
at laſt carried to ſuch a degree of 
familiarity that ſhe innocently 
propoſed our ſleeping together: this 
propoſition crowned my moſt ſan- 
guine wiſhes, and I dared to carry 
my audacity to the conſumation of 
the blackeſt crime, even in the aſy- 
lum of protected virtue. 

The clock ſtruck two—I tiptoed 
to Cecilia's chamber, who was glad 
to ſee me; and although I conſider- 
ed myſelf as the laſt of villains, I 
did not tremble to enſnare the beſt 
and moſt lovely of her ſex! Like 
the blood thirſty tyger watching 
his deſtined prey, I panted for the 
moment to erect my triumph upon 
her credulity, and eternal infamy! 


Sleep at laſt took poſſeſſion of her 
whole 


7 ed 


whole ſoul the wiſh'd for moment 
was arrived. 

A taper at the farther end of 
the room threw a feeble light on 
the alcove, in which lay for the 
laſt time the tranquil Cecilia; this 
light faint as it was, diſcloſed to my 
longing eyes, a multitude of charms. 
O what a faſcinating ſpeAacle is 
that of beauty and innocence in the 
arms of ſleep! Unhappily I was + 
too great aſlaye to my paſſions to 
revere the temple of chaſtity; I 
ſaw nothing but what ſerved to in- 
flame my ſenſes, my eyes rioted 
in forbidden pleafures,—my burn- 
ing kifſes lighted up new fires in 
the boſom of this angelic maid— 
this diſcovery bereft me of every 
conſideration—and heaven was wit. 
neſs to my criminal delights. 

The loſt Cecilia beheld me with 
amazement, terror, and diſtraction 

E 2 — 1 


Judice, and cruelty 
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—] with difficulty ſtifled her cries 
againſt her brutal raviſher--l threw 
myſelf at her feet, and conjured 
her to look upon me as an unhap- 
py moriai,—23 unhappy mortal, 
whoſe audacity had but too jury 
incurred her hatred and indigna- 
tion. | 

« Who” faid I, © could behold 
ſuch raviſhing atraQions, and not 
pant to poſſeſa them? Let me con- 
jure you to make the avowal of 
your paſſion; and if the words of 
the moſt tender and devoted of 
lovers can eflace the crime dictated 
by the acuteneſs of his feclings, 
ſuffer me to add, that heaven con- 
demns this tyranny exerciſed on 


ſuſceptible hearts, break then the 


chain impoſed by ignorance, pre- 
in a ſpeedy 
flight I ſhall become lefs culpa- 


ble in your eyes—embrace the 
| fortuns 
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fortune of of your adorer— this is 
to follow the ſweet invitation of 
nature, and the ſure road to future 
Happineſs, Let us fly theſe priſon 
wallt—let us fly to the land of 
liberty, where 

te Ceafe, vite feducer, ſaid the 
diſtracted Cecilia, this pitiful ha- 
rangue inſpires me with that con- 
tempt which I have for your per- 
fon and ſentiments—think rather 
to finiſh the abominable work, by 
not ſuffering me to live, after you 
have robbed me of what is dearer 
than life itſelf.” 

Tears, ſparkling with the fire 
of indignation ran trickling down 
her animated cheeks, and her ſti- 
fled fighs announced the extreme 
agitation of her mind. She ſeemed 
to ſtruggle againſt the moſt viſible 
deſpair; She remained for ſome 


minutes in the moſt profound reverie 
E 3 at 
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at laſt a more than human cou- 
rage brightened up in her coun- 
tenance. 
The crime is conſummated, ſaid 
ſhe, ſendeavouring to conceal the 
| horror I had inſpired] haſte, take 
me from the ſpot which is now 
become inſupportable.” 
At theſe words joy and raviſh. 
went eb, place to that ſtupbr U 
enk into which I was 
before plunged. Without loofing 
an inſtant of time, I ran back to 
my chamber, drefied myſelf in 
the cloaths of my ſex, and adopt- 
ing every precaution which pruden- 
ce ſuggeſted, I effected our eſcape 
in the moſt perfect ſecurity. 
1 We had however ſcarce loſt 
ſight of the convent, then Cecilia 
drew back, and with a countenance 
expreſſive of anger, and the ſmile 


of ineffable contempt. 


« Villain 


Th 


« Villain do you think ſo meanly 
of me then, as to ſuppoſe, that I 
ſhould abandon m ſelf io my 
aflaſlin ? If theſe feeble arms can 
not puniſh my inſulted honour, 
heaven is my avenger, nor ſhall I 
implore that aid in vain.” 

Theſe words were ſcarce uttered 
then ſhe fled from me with amaz- 
ing ſwiftneſs. 

I was petrified—nay, for ſome 
time I remained motionleſs as a 
ſtatue; but the moment I recoyer- 
ed from my ſurpriſe, I followed her 
ſteps, which redoubled her ſpeed, 
ll ſhe had reached a river then in 
view. Without a moment's heſita- 
tion, without turning her head, 
without uttering a fiagle word, ſhe 
plunged into the rapid ſtream, and 
inſtantly difappeared. 

Judge then my fituation! I had 


nearly caught her cloaths, when a 
watery 
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watery tomb cloſed upon this inju- 
red unhappy creature! I faw the 
curlings of that vortex where ſhe 
had fought the moſt violent of 
deaths! I inftantly threw myſelf into 
the circling eddy, calling moſt pite- 
ouſly upon the undone Cecilia, but 
the rapidity of the current carried 
me down the ſtream, In this ſtate 
of diſtraction, a conſcioutneſs of my 
danger however predominated, and 
after, -many violent ſtruggles for 
life I reached the ever deteſted 
_ ſhore. I wandered along the mar- 
gin, ſearching the ſpot where the 
fatal cataſtrophe had happened, and 
fancying at every ' ſtep I ſaw the 
corpſe floating-on the ſurface. 
Nature changed its whole aſpect 
the rocks ſurcharged, hung threa. 
tening o'er my head—the' heavens 
coloured, the winds, the trees, the 


water every thing around me, 
| pronounced 
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pronounced my ſentence of eternal 
miſery! My tortured mind reali- 
zed all the horrors of my ſituation, 
which were heightened by diſcover- 
ing among the ruſhes, the lifeleſs 
body of my Cecilia cruelly disfigu. 
red, I will not torture your feel- 
ings, with my then diſtracted ſtate 
of mind, fuffice to ſay, that in the 
. midſt of this ſhocking ſcene, ſome 
fiſhermen paſſing by, heard the 
accents of my diſtreſs, they made 
towards me—judge their aſtoniſh- 
ment, at the fight of a man, wild 
with grief, embracing a corpſe 
clothed in the habit of a religious 
order! . 

O, my friends, exclaimed I, in 
pity rid me of an exiſtence that 
is now become intolerable. I have 
plunged a dagger in the boſom of 
innocence—here ſhe is-—here is 


the victim of my treachery. 
Vor. II. E 3 The 
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The monaſtery was alarmed 
purfuit was made—they found me 
and dragged me to a magiſtrate, 
before whom I confeſſed the atro- 
cious crime, and was inſtantly or- 
dered into cloſe cuſtody, loaded 
with irons, and treated with that 
rigour I had fo juſtly merited. 
Heaven however reſerved for me 
the torments of a long and cruel 
penitence; for my family were ſoon 
informed of my impriſonment; 
and their influence altered the 
ſentence of an ignominious death, 
and changed it into baniſhment. 

I no ſooner learnt this circum- 
tance, than I not only reſolved to 
quit my native country, but to ſhun 
the ſociety of the whole world- 
This projet engroſſed all my 
thoughts, and I feigned every ne- 
ceſſary preparative for my goin: 


abroad; in this interyal I _—_ 
3d tc 
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ted on making my retreat hither, 
which I have ever ſince jconſecra- 
ted to penitence and tears. To 
affect this I diſguiſed myſelf in a 
dreſs ſuitable to the horrors of my 
mind, and this cave I devoted 
as my future aſylum; from whence 
I never ventured out, but when 
an univerſal darkneſs reigned; then 
[ vifited the place where you firſt 
heard my fruitleſs plaints. There 
I ſeemed to hear her ſhade re- 
proach me for my perfidy ; but far 
from being diſmayed at this phan- 
tom of my imagination, I was even 
pleaſed to contemplate it, which I 
thought wandered inceſſantly about 
me. I even proſtrated myſelf be- 
before her, and endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe her manes with inarticulate 
ſounds, ſighs, aad tears. Every 
night theſe woods, theſe receſſes 


are reſponſive to my bitter wail- 
ings; 
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ings; and my only luxury is the 
luxury of woe. There I aſked, 
what are the pleaſures of a ſublu- 
nary mortal? And I was anſwered 
they are like the rays of the ſun 
ſporting on the deep, which arc 
obſcured by the firſt paſſing cloud, 
I fee, added he, however, in you 
Sir, the appearance of yourh, health, 
and chearfulneſs; but you have as 
yet made but a few ſteps in the 
career of life, a life which at firſt 
offers a ſeries of reiterated delights, 
But be not deceived by ſuch fala- 
cious appearances! Guard againſt 
the inclinations incident to youth! 
for if you once ſuffer them to blind 
your reaſon. you are from that mo- 
ment treading upon precipices which 
will lead you to inevitable deſtruc- 

tton. by 
Ie is here Sir, pointing to his 
heart, it is here ſprings all the evi!s 
incident 
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incident to human nature: we carry 
with us the ſeeds of misfortune, 
vice, and crime—my woeful hiſ- 
tory ſhews it with a vengeance | 
Let my misfortunes then ſerve as 
a terrible leſſon - and remember 
the important truth, that the road 
to happineſs ie never to be found 
but in an uniform controul of the 
paſſions.” 9 

Here ended the recital of a tale 
which had filled my ſoul with the 
tendreſt compaſſion, I had ſworn 
to obey his injunctions, and there- 
fore filently retired from this ſcene 
of fingular diſtreſs. 

The day began to reanimate 
every creature, and opened a new 
world to my ideas. I now for 
the firſt time, reflected on the train 
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of 
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of evils reſulting from a criminal 
indulgence of the paſſions. 

I even ſaw thoſe objects which 
before I uſed to conſider as the 
higheſt bliſs, in a point of view 
which called up a ſenwment of 
pit. 8 
I entered a pretty village on the 
banks of the ſpreading Po, and by 
its numerous flocks, and hilarity of 
its inhabitants, I pictured the return 
of the golden age. Among a 
troop of blooming damſels was 
one in particular, who appeared 
to be a perfect beauty. She wore 
4 hat ornamented with flowers, 
which half diſcovered a pair of 
eyes that darted fire, I was ſtruck 
with the elegancy of her figure 
her animated countenance, her 
fine complexion, and the delicate 
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whiteneſs of her boſom-—never 
did the Egyptian Queen, when 
drinking coſtly pearls, dying with 
love and voluptuouſneſs, diſplay 
half the charms of this artleſs crea- 
ture, nor could I figure Venus 
more attractive, when in her Ida- 
lian groves ſhe carreſſed her fa- 
vourite Adonis. I approached her 
with reſpe&—ſhe glanced a timid 
look and inſtantly retired. My 
eyes followed the object that had 
faſcinated my ſenſes, I was going 
to follow her, when I was ſtopped 
by the recollection of the virtuous 
and affectionate Julia. 

What exclaimed I, what violence 
am I about to commit againſt the 
moſt lovely and the beſt of women! 
O no, I cannot injure thee in 
thought, I have only given way 


F 2 to 
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to the ſurprife of my ſenfes—my 
heart is incapable of an infidelity 
A beauty has made a forcible im- 
preſſion on my feelings, but it is 
becauſe ſhe has thy charms, thy 
features, and thy attractions, No 
my Julia; never will J cloud 
the ſerenity of thy brow with 
that demon jealouſy. 
Thy empire over my heart is 
not to be ſhaken, My tenderneſs 
and aſſiduous attentions will juſtify 
thy happy confidence. I will fly 
to thy fond arms, and expiate 
my momentary error in thy en- 
dearing carefles. 


Then ſhall I hear the Ader 
ſolicitudes which my abſence has 
occaſioned. In pronouncing this 
ſoliloquy I haſtened my fteps, and 
ſoon after joyouſly reached the 
villa of my friend. determined 
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wabridge my viſit, that I might 
return to the boſom. of love, 
eaſe, and tranquillity. 


M4 THE 


6 


THE 
LOST DAUGHTER 
RECOVERED. 


NN 

— I = N the neighbourhood of 
WKY Berne in Switſerland, Pie- 
re Rigaude, after a life of enter- 
priſing and calamity, ſettled to 
ſtruggle for the remaining winters 
which he and his wife had to live 
in this world. Hard indeed that 


a time of life when moſt men are 
comfortably 


(9:57): ) 


comfortably fituated, and when 
all men ſhould be ſo, he had to 
fſeck for the means of ſubſiſtance. 
Hard that the gallantry of the ſol. 
dier, and the induſtry of the ar- 
tiſan ſhould be ſo poorly reward. 
ed; but ſuch alas is the inſtability 
of human affairs, that Pierre Rigay- 
de was now reduced to ſharpen 
that ſword which he was born to 
wield. | | 

In his youth he was a ſoldier 
of fortune, and in the ſpirit of 
martial atchievement he had fig- 
nalized himſelf ſo greatly in the 
ſervice of France, that in his nine- 
teenth year he was honoured with 
the Croix de St. Louis. 

It too frequently happens chat 
courts, when they confer marks of 
honour, forget or neglect to make 
any other proviſions for the defer. 
ving man, A mark of honour is 

⁊ ſtrong 
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a ſtrong incentive to the mind; and 
it was fo in the caſe of Rigaude, 
but ſtill 2 life of activity and la. 
bour did not bring him a * 
ion for his old age. 

In 2 miſerable cottage in 


one of the miſerable villages 
did he contentedly ſettle with 
_ wife, his employment was 

to @prind* ſoiſſurs and ſwords, and 
furniſh both the ſempſtreſs and 
"the | ſoldier with the imple- 
ments of their profeſſion. The 
only cate of the induſtrious couple 
was that they had during their re- 
Hdence in Paris, four years before, 
where they went to ſolicit a provi- 
ſion as a reward for their ſervice 
they had been deprived of their 
daughter, the beautiful and tender 
Jannette, and from that time to 


this had neyer heard of her. 


annette 
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Jannette procured the permiſſion 
of her parents to go one evening 
to the entertainments on the Boule- 
vards, in company with a lady that 
lived in the ſame houſe. whoſe 
huſband was out of town. The 
admirer of Jannette was one of 
the perſons employed about the 
houſe to which they went, and he 
promiſed to conduct them ſafe 
home; in the courſe of the per- 
formances however, they were ac- 
coſted by two ſprightly young 
fellows, who obſerved them to be 
alone and without a protector 
their acdrefſes were eaſy and inft- 
nuating—they converſed about the 
entertainment before them and ri- 
diculed it with fo happy an art, 
that they inſenfibly diſpoſed the 
hearts of Jannette and her com- 
panion to ſigh for the pleaſure of 


partaking 


( 60 ) 
partaking of amuſements more re- 
fined. N 

The Gentlemen ih the ſpirit of 
gallantry, propoſed to them ſeveral 
ſchemes for paſſing the remainder 
of the evening they objected to 
them all, untill chey mentioned, 
by accident, that there was to be a 
maſquerade that; night, to which 
they might all go with perfe& 
eaſe, as they could procure habits 
in the next ſtreet. Nothing could 
be more tempting to the heart of a 
giddy inexperienced girl than ſuch 
an offer; and Jeannette's eye 
ſparkled with the idea of going to 
a ſcene of which ſhe had heard 
ſo much; but ſhe dared not to 
give her conſent, 

She was intruſted to the care of 
Madame de Tour, who was only 
indeed a few years older than 
herſelf, but being a Pariſian * 

| 0 


3 
ſhe was ſuppoſed to be more ac- 
quainted with the arts and ſeduc- 
tions of life. 

Madame de Tour however was 
juſt as giddy and as thoughtleſs 
as her companion; and they were 
actually debating on the propoſa] 
of going to the maſquerade with 
two young fellows who were per- 
fe& ſtrangers to them, and whoſe 
defign they muſt have reaſon to 
conſider as licentious. Of the 
ſentiments of Madam de Tour 
we can ſay nothing; ſhe might 
and probably did form a pretty 
accurate judgement of the matter, 
and believed that that which began 
in 2 frolic would conclude in gal- 
lantry. 

But the deluded Jannette having 
no vicious ſentiments in her heart, 
had no ſuſpicion, and ſhe fluttered 
in the anxicty of irrefolution, de- 

terred 
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terred only by the fear of offend. 
ing her lover whom ſhe expected 
every minute, and of her parents, 
who would be impatient for her 
arrival. | 
During this time Jannette's lover 
came up, and ſeeing them in con- 
verſation with two young fellows, 
who from their appearance ſeemed 
to be confiderably above their rank 
he felt himſelf uneaſy, and obſer- 
ved them at a diſtance. At laſt 
he joined them but with a brow ſo 
clouded and a look ſo averſe, that 
he became a ſubje& of merriment 
to thoſe who were merry be fore. 
Jannette was provoked at his pre- 
ſumption in daring to be ſulky. 
and in the petulance or the vanity 
of the moment ſhe gave her hand 
to her new enamorato, and they 
all went off, leaving the poor in- 


genuous lad to go home by himſelf. 
| They 
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They went to the maſquerade, 
and ſpent the whole of the night 
in that crowded and delightful 
place Jannette admiring and won- 
dering at every thing which ſhe 
ſaw. Towards ſix in the morning 
Jannette was very earneſt to go 
home; and by this time the young 
feilows had found that it would 
not be ſo eaſy to procure their 
ladies to accompany them in a 
more retired place; all their rhe- 
torick and ſolicitation was in vain, 
and they got into a carriage before 
they diſcovered that is was fo light 
that they durſt not be ſeen in their 
preſent dreſſes, going home at ſo 
unſcaſonable an hour; and from 
mere neceſſiity they conſented to 
drive three or four miles into the 
country to breakfaſt; and they 
would contrive ſome ſtory to 


amule the old people, 
Vor. II. 8 The 
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The gentleman who attached him. 
ſelf to Madame de Tour, ſoon 
diſcovered that. there required 


only opportunity and ardour to 


gain her conſent, and that ſhe was 
more perplexed and embaraſſed 
by the preſence of Jannette than 
by her own fituation. 

She told him that Jannette was 
a modeſt, virtuous and inexperien- 
ced girl, and that the was ſenſible 
that ſhe would not comply to any 
thing that was ſhameful, ſhe muſt 
be exceedingly cautious how ſhe 
Conducted herſelf, for Jannette on 
her return might betray her; ſhe 
became more and more amorous, 
and at laſt declared to the 
ſwain, who hung upon her neck, 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
her character that Jannette ſhould 
be ruined. Monfieur de Blaire, 


who had from the beginning at- 
tached 


t "65 1 


tached himſelf to Jannette, was 
enamoured of her to diſtraction. 

He could not at firſt enter- 
tain much reſpe& for a girl who 
truſted herlelf in the company 
of a ſtranger to ſuch a place as 
a maſquerade, and afterwards 
to a | tavern; but there was 4 
ſimple and native modeſty in 
her deportment which infenſibly 
affected him, and convinced him 
of her innocence; ſhe rejected his 
rude attacks with ſo much dignity, 
and yet with ſo much ſweetneſs — 
ſhe chid him with ſo much gen- 
tleneſs of accent, and while ſhe 
complained of his behaviour, yet 
betrayed the moſt infinuating 
pleaſure in his company, that de 
Blaire was at once inſtigated by 
the wildeſt defire, and the moſt 
virtuous compunction. 
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He endeavoured to ſoothe 
to melt to overcome the tender 
girl by his carreſſes and ſoftneſs, 
but would by no means inſult hor 
with the violence of a harſh at- 
tempt upon her virtue, though he 
had her perfectly in his power, 
His friend laughed at his ſcruples 
and ridiculed his mode of addreſs, 
The girls, ſays he, deſerve no 
tenderneſs, for they muſt be art- 
ful—lIt is idle to talk about the 


modeſty of a girl who conſents at 


the firft word to ſtay with a fellow 
ſhe never ſaw in her life for a 


whole night. 


He went up to Jannette, and 


with a tone and manner very dif- 


ferent from that of de Blaire, told 
her, that it was now ridiculous 
and impertinent to talk about re- 
putation, and modeſty, and airs, 


and nonſenſe; the was now in her 
gallant's 


1 


gallants power —the carriage was 
diſcharged— there was not another 
to be procured—and they could 
not poſſibly return to town—that 
in fact it was all affectation and 
not virtue and de Blaire was a 
curſed fool to ſuffer her to whine 
and be fo ſtubborn— The poor girl 
burſt into tears, and de Blaire was 
fo enraged that he thurſt her rude 
inſulter out of the room. He and 
Madame de Tour went off, and 
left them together. 

What a ſituation for an innocent 
girl of ſeventeen; all the regards 
of decorum the influence of chaſ- 
tity—the apprehenſion of ruin were 
ſcarcely able to make head againſt 
the powers of an enraptured, eager 
lover, crowned- with opportunity, 
and fired with paſſion, He preſſed 
her in his arms—and made uſe of 


every argument which loveor inge- 
nuity 


both hers with a glow and feryour 


(e@} 


nuity could dictate to overcome 
her reſolution; but he was checked 
by the dignity of innocence from 
rude liberties; and eyen in the 
warmeſt moments of defire, ac. 
knowledged the impreſſion which 
her behaviour had made upon his 
heart, and nobly roſe ſuperior to 
His appetite. © No my dear and 


innocent girl, ſays he retiring a 


few paces to reconcile her to her 
fituation—* You ſhall not be undone 
lam conquered. by your gen- 
tleneſs more than by your rebuke 


SE and I will protect you with my 


life. 

The honeſty of your heart is vi- 
ſible in every action, look, and 
movement; and Heaven forbid 
that I ſhould become the deſtroyer 
of virgin beauty. Jannette burſt 
into tears, and claſped his hand in 


of 


( 9 


of gratitude, which more amply 
repaid de Blaire than all the gra- 
tifications which the indulgence of 
ſenſe could poſſibly have beſtowed. 

Madame de Tour, apprehenſive 
that Jannette would be obſtinate in 
her refuſal, and that without her 
compliance ſhe muſt be liable to 
imputations deſtructive to her cha- 
racer, returned in a ſhort time 
to the room which ſhe and the 
other gentleman had left; and at 
ter a great deal of affected lamen- 
tation for their embaraſſment, and 
of reproaches on the gentlemen 
for bringing them into ſuch an un- 
precedented difficulty they fat down 
altogether to breakfaſt, and return- 
ed to Paris before dinner the 
ladies went home without giving 
their gallants any other knowledge 
of their place of abode, or ſatiſ- 


faction than that Madame de Tour 
promiſed 
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to write to her ſwain, to. acquaint 
him with their reception after ſtay- 
ing all night. They - made out a 
plauſible excuſe to the old people; 
and ſatisſied them that they had 
ſlept at a relation's of Madame de 
Tour. Two or three days after- 
wards, the lady wrote the follow- 
ing card: 


Madame de Tour preſents her 
compliments to Monſieur Pierville, 
and is happy to inform him that 
ſhe and her young friend are hap- 
pily recovered from the fatigues 
of their pleaſant party; except in- 
deed that Jannette talks all day and 
dreams all night of her beloved 
Blaire She begs previledge to 
inform his friend of the conqueſt 
he has made, and ſhe truſts, for 
the peace of poor Jannette, that 


the tender will be mutual. 
any 


We 


any rate, as ſhe is perſuaded that 
another interview will not be diſ- 
agrecable to any of the parties, 
ſhe intreats him to make an ap- 
pointment which they will ſtrictly 
obſerve. She will ſend to his houſe 


for an anſwer.” 


This card ſerved more to con- 
found that which was before pretty 
myſterious ——Pierville ſhewed de 
Blaire the card, and aſked him if 
he ſtill conceived his Jannette to 
be the innocent, tender girl he had 
ridiculouſly fancied, and if he was 
ſtill ſo modeſtly diſpoſed as to re- 
ject her challenge. 

An appointment was made 
the ladies met them in a carriage. 
and they drove, without a ſyllable 
of denial, on the part of either 
lady, to the houſe which hag 


formerly been the ſcene of their 
Yor. II, H pleaſure 


1 


pleaſure and diſappointment; but 
Jannette inſiſted that the coach 
ſhould be kept in waiting, that 
they might return in the evening 

A genteel dinner was ſerved 
up, and the party indulged them- 
ſelves in all the gatety of the table 
for a few hours, when it was pro- 
poſed by Piereville, and immedia- 
tely conſented to, that they ſhould 
ſpend the evening, which was 
very fine, in one of the public 
gardens in the vicinity of Paris, at 
which there was a ſplendid ex- 
hibition of fire-works, and dances 
— They ſet off without delay to 
the gay ſcene, and here the 
general exhileration of the com- 
pany gave new ſpirits to theſpark- 
ling Jannette; ſhe danced, and 
tripped about the gardens, linked 
under the arm of her beloved 


de Blaire, in all the merriment of 
giddy 


n 


giddy felicity. Madame de Tour 
was more grave in expreſſing 
her paſſions, thovgh infinitely 
more voluptuous in the gratification 
of them. 

She told her gallant, that Jan- 
nette was. violently in love, and 
that if properly aſſailed, ſhe would 
not now be, a difficult conqueſt; 
for feeling the inſecurity of her 
own tation, unleſs the tender girl 
ſhould be brought to ſhare in their 
mutual intrigue, ſhe had fed her 
with ſuch accounts of de Blaire's 
paſſion and magnificence,—ſoftening 
at the ſame time her rigid objec- 
tions by the arguments which had 
been ſucceſsfully uſed in her own 
ſeduction, that ſhe believed ſhe 
would not now make fo violent an 
oppofition. This, ſhe ſaid, Was 
her opinion; but ſhe declared, 
that it muſt be accompliſhed; for 
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pleaſure and diſappointment; but 
Jannette inſiſted that the coach 
ſhould be kept in waiting, that 


they might return in the evening 


A genteel dinner was ſerved 
up, and the party indulged them- 
ſelves in all the gaiety of the table 
for a few hours, when it was pro. 
poſed by Piereville, and immedia- 
rely conſented to, that they ſhould 


' Ipend the evening, which was 


very fine, in one of the public 
gardens in the vicinity of Paris, at 
which there was a ſplendid ex- 
hibition of fire-works, and dances 
— They ſet off without delay to 
the gay ſcene, and here the 
general exhileration of the com- 
pany gave new ſpirits to theſpark- 
ling Jannette; ſhe danced, and 


tripped about the gardens, linked 


under the arm of her beloved 


de Blaire, in all the merriment of 
giddy 


n 


giddy felicity. Madame de Tour 
was more grave in expreſſing 
her paſſions, thovgh infinitely 
more voluptuous in the gratification 

of them. | 
She told her gallant, that Jan- 
nette was. violently in love, and 
that if properly aſſailed, ſhe would 
not now be a difficult conqueſt; 
for feeling the inſecurity of her 
own- ſtation, unleſs the tender girl 
ſhould be brought to ſhare in their 
mutual intrigue, ſhe had fed her 
with ſuch accounts of de Blaire's 
paſſion and magnificence, - ſoftening 
at the ſame time her rigid objec- 
tions by the arguments which had 
been ſucceſsfully uſed in her own 
ſeduction, that ſhe believed ſhe 
would not now make fo violent an 
oppoſition. This, ſhe ſaid, Was 
her opinion; but ſhe declared, 
that it muſt be accompliſhed; for 
H 2 without 
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without this ſecurity ſhe dreaded 
detection from the artleſs ſimpli- 
city of Jannette, as ſhe would not 
without ſharing in the guilt be 
ſufficiently guarded in her behavi- 
our. Madame de Tour had a 
8 very accurate knowledge of the 
lf human mind; and believed that 
| after the heart of the innocent 
Jannette had ſuffered the firſt 
ſhock of a rude aſſault, every 
ſucceeding embarraſſment though 
it might be more dangerous, would 
be leſs alarming. She fancied that 
having now ſome acquaintance 
with gallantry, the poor girl would 
not now fancy it to be ſo hideous 
and ſhe alſo imagined; that having 
once triumphed in reſiſtance, ſhe 
would place an unwiſe confidence 
in her own ſtrength, very favour- 
able to the deſigns of an amorous 


enterpriſing lover—ſo much ſhe 
thought 
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thought with reſpe& to the preſent 
diſpoſition of Jannette's mind; and 
ſhe ſaid, that when ſhe had by 
very free deſcriptions, inflamed 
her keart, ſhe had artfully told 
her, that If they went out again 
with their gallants, they muſt look 
for a repetition of the impudent 
attacks which they had before 
ſuffered—and this Jannette heard 
without much emotion of ſurprize. 
Thus prepared, ſays the artful Ma- 
dame de Tour, it only remains for 
de Blaire to have done with ſcruples, 
and for us to give them ſuflicirnt op- 
portunity. So faying ſhe ſeized Pier- 
ville under the arm, and caught 
the firſt occaſion of leaving her fe- 
male friend in the midſt of 
of a croud, that their parting 
might bear the marks of acct- 
dent — and that ſhe and her 


own gallant might enjoy the . 
0 
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of her well contrived ſcheme. The 
mortification of the ſimple Jannette 
on looting Madame de Tour was 
genuine, and ſhe expreſſed her- 
ſelf in all the tremors of ſudden 
apprehenfion, 

She now found herſelf unpro- 

tected, and alone, though in the 
midſt of acrowded aſſembly. Her 
ſentiments were pure, therefore 
her fortitude to avoid the tempta- 
tion was weak; ſhe now deſired 
only to fly to the paternal arms of 
Rigaude. But alas the carriage in 
which ſhe had placed ſo entire a 
confidence, ſhe found upon en- 
quiry was gone, and had carried 
off, Madame de Tour and Pierville, 
who had left a meſſage with the 
porter, that after a long fearch 
in the gardens, not finding Jan. 
nette- and de Blaire, they ſuppoſed 


they had left the place, and they 
| Were 


(97 7) 


wete therefore gone to the Hotel 
de Grandeprix to ſupper, where, 
if they ſhould make inquiry, they 
had directed them to come. — 
Jannette immediately exclaimed, - 
« Oh Monſicur de Blaire, let us 
« po this inftant—l ſhall die if 1 
e do not recover de Tour—I can 
never go home without her!” 
They immediately repaired thither, 
but to the total diſcomfiture of 
poor Jannette, no ſuch pair as the 
deſcribed and fought had came 
thither but they might till come 
—and they were therefore ſhewn 
into a room. They waited for 
lome time in fruitleſs expeRation 
and at laſt de Blaire prevailed on 
her to conſent to eat a little ſup- 
per. 

The unſuſpecting heart of Jan- 
nette was already overcome ;—— 
her ſpirity after a very long and 

tedious 
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tedious peturbation, were now ſunk 


into a ſoft and condeſcending 
mood, while the ſoothing kindneſs 
of her enamoured lover diffolved 
her into the moſt ſimple and in- 
genious tenderneſs. Need we po 
further—the innocent—the ſuſcep- 
tible Jannette was conquered—and 
after many a virtuous ſtruggle, 
and many a pang, was brought tg 
ſacrifice, in a moment of embaraſſ- 
ment, paſſion and opportunity, 
what ſhe never would have yielded 
in delibrate ſeduction, or greedy 
appetite. 

Will you not ye generous and 
noble minded virgins and matrons, 
will you not in the virtuous ex- 
panſion of your natures, do more 
than ſympathize in the fall of Jan- 
nette will you not look upon her 
fault with an eye of angelic par- 


don, and confeſs that virtue ſo 
ſubducd 
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ſubdued may retain its lovelineſs: 
will you not be willing to own, 
that there is' in the feminine ducti- 
lity of a gentle breaſt an excuſe for 
caſual frailty, and that every female 
ſhould firive by mild interference 
to reclaim, rather than by unfeel- 
ing pride to abandon a young 
wanderer to her fate? Oh, yes! 
there is in the breaſt of every 
amiable woman a compaſſion, 
which is the higheſt attribute of 
divinity, that inclines them to for- 
giveneſs. | 

The faſtidious maiden that re- 
Jects the unhappy of her own ſex, 
and hurries them by difdain into 
confirmed guilt, may be chaſte, 
but ſhe is not virtuous. Virtue is 
not confined to mere abftinence 
from incontinent gratification; it 
comprehends all the fine qualities 


of the ſoul; and ſhe who 1s defi- 
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cient in tenderneſs to her ſex—i» 
compaſſion to their faults—in kind. 


neſs to the falling—and in charity 
to the fallen—has as little claim tc 
the dignity and diſtinction of 2 


virtuous woman, as the pettifogging 


attorney has to the character of 


an honeſt man, becauſe his de- 


predations on fociety are not con 
_ ducted in the ſame ſtile as thoſe 


of the undiſguiſed plunderer. 
With regard to de Blaire we 
ſnall not ſay a ſyllable to agegra- 


vate or diminiſh his guilt, De 


Blaire had honour and pity, he 
was generous, but he had alſo paſſi- 
ons and opportunity. He lamented 


the caſe of the unhappy obje& of 


kis defires, but he had not the no- 
ble reſolution to fly from tac temp- 
tation. For Madame de Tour no 


one will plead; her arts and vo- 
luptuouſneſs 
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[uptuouſneſs chiefly con:ributed to 
the ruin of the unhappy girl; and 
we can aflure our female readers, 
that it is to the inſidious ſeductions 
of their own ſex, more than the 
ticentious gallantry of the men, that 
they owe their danger, and not 
unfrequently their fall. 

Jannette ſlept that night in the 
arms of de Blaire, In the morn- 
ing ſhe was rouſed by Madame de 
Tour, who accoſted her with a 
gay congratulation on her happi- 
neſs, and treated the matter as a 
piece of light and frivolous gal- 
lantry; but Jannette found no con- 
folation in her raillerry,- She burſt | 
into a flood of tears, and was vehe- 
ment in her forrows. De Blaire 
ſtrove in vain to ſoothe her. 
Pierville by unſeaſonable violencg 
of rebuke, only added to her diſ- 
turbance, and their combined en- 
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dea vours could not prevail on her 
either to be calm, or to take any 
refreſhment. There was a fince- 
rity in her grief that gave it inex- 
preſſible force. It affected the 
Whole company, and de Blaire, in 
particular, who was wrung with the 
moſt ſenfible regret; and ſelf con- 
demnation. He threw himſelf with 
agitation at her feet, and ſwore in 
the name of heaven, and by his 
honour, he would protect her with 
his life; and he made her an offer 
of whatever ſettlement ſhe might 
chooſe to exact. Jannette, with a 
dignity that ſprung from rectitude 
of thinking, ſaid © Nu——Sir—lI am 
loſt indeed—degraded, and undone 
but I will never ſtoop ſo low as to 
make a trafic of my wretched per- 
fon; or contribute to the pleaſures 
of any man for hire. This night 


has loſt to me a father and a mo- 
ther; 


„ 


ther; for I never more dare to 
look them in the face, Do not 
iggravate my ſorrows by an offer 
ſo injurious to my delicacy and 
feelings.” Her declaration that 
ſhe never more would return to 
her fathers houſe, ſtruck Madame 
de Tour with a new alarm. 'Till 
this inſtant ſhe had not perceived 
the danger of ſucceeding in her 
ſcheme upon Jannette; but now a 
variety of dangers at once crouded 
on her mind, and ſhe exclaimed, 
Good heaven !—my dear Jannet- 
te will you not go homer” — lan- 
nette declared ſhe would not- 
could not go home; and that ſhe 
was determined from that inſtant 
to throw herſelf, naked and igno- 
rant as ſhe was, upon the world, 
and ſeck in decent labour a hard 
lubſiſtence, rather than reſtore to 
her good parents a daughter un- 
13 worthy 
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worthy of their love. It was to ne 
purpoſe that Madame de Tour 
advifed, ſoothed. railed, and ra- 
ved. 

Jannette was obſtinate in her re- 
ſulvtion; and in conſequence of 
their importunities her grief ſubſid- 
ed into a quiet filence more alarm- 
ing than her clamorous complaints, 
for it beſpoke the ſettled purpoſe 
of her mind. They ſpent the 


whole day in frunleſs entreaties 


and in ſuggeſting expedients which 
ſhe refuſed to adopt. They adviſed 
her to ſuffer them at any rate to 
take apartments for her, that 
ſhe might have time to think deli- 
berately on her plan of action; bu 
neither this nor any other ſcheme, 
which they propoſed, was accep- 
table to the fair penitent; the time 
came when they were to part; 


but how was it poſſible that they 
could 
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could quit her! It was late in the 
evening, and ſtill ſhe was obſtinate 
in her determination. Madame de 
Tour having exhauſted all her rhe-. 
toric in perſwaſion, now had re- 
courſe to menaces, and exclaimed 
that ſhe would drag her home by 
force. 

The woman was deſperate, and 
her clamours, and the conſequent 
diſturbance, were ſo high, that the 
officers of the police, who were 
paſſing at the time, knowing the 
hotel to be a place of no very 
honourable repute, broke in with 
very little ceremony, and demand- 
ed the cauſe of the outcry. The 
gentlemen in the heat of their ju- 
venile paſſions gave them a very 
ſhort anſwer; and Pierville in par.. 
ticular, whoſe temper was naturally 
hot, and irritable ſtruck one of them- 


a bloy. A fracas enſued; and after 
2 ſevere 
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a feyere ſtruggle, and ſome blood. 
ſhed, they were all taken into 
cuſtody, and lodged in a little 
miſerable priſon for the night. 
The blows made the officers reſiſt 
even the eſſicacy of. bribes; - nor. 
could the gentlemen prevail upon. 
them, by any argument or expla- 
nation, to treat the ladies as other 
than common ſtrumpects. 

The fituation of poor Jannette. 
was rendered ſtill more grie vous by. 
the accuſation of Madame de Tour. 
who attributed to her frowardneſs 
all the misfortunes which had be- 
fallen them. not conceiving that. 
her own conduct had. any. ſhare in 
the buſineſs. . 

In the morning they were car- 
ried along with a ſet of unhappy 
women, who had been taken up 
in the various houſes and lanes, 


before a magiſtrate... He gravely, 
reproved 
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reproved the gentlemen for the de- 
bauchery into which they had run, 
and falling into the ſame error 
with his officers, declared that he 
would immediately commit the 

ladics. 2 
They argued a long time, but 
all in vain; when a thought ſtrik- 
ing de Blaire, he begged to have 
the honour of ſpeaking with the 
magiſtrate apart; they went into 
another room, and he communica- 
ted to him freely the circumſtances 
of the ladies; and ſaid, that he had 
perhaps, the power of ſaving from 
wretchedneſs and ruin the unhappy 
girl who had determined not to 
return to her father's houſe. The 
magiſtrate, by accident, was hu- 
mane, He fell in with the wiſhes 
of de Blaire, and ſaid that he 
would, under pretence of com- 
mitting her for a month to priſon, 
place 
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place her under the care of a decenr 
family in the neighbourhood where 
ſhe would have time and opportu- 
nity to think, with more compo- 
ſure, of what ſhe had to do; and 
as to Madame de Tour, he would, 
after the departure of Jannette diſ- 
charge her. This accordingly was 
done;—the diſtreſs of the unfortu- 
nate girl cannot be conceived. 
They were led to imagine that 
they were going to different pla- 
ces of confinement, and were fc” 
parated never to meet again. Pier- 
ville attended Madame de Tour, 
and on her diſcharge they retired 
to a tavern, to concert a ſtory to 
amuſe the parents of annette. 
After revolving every probable 
falſhood that ingenuity could invent 
ſhe exclaimed, that it was impoſſi- 
ble that ſhe could ever return, and 
threw. herſelfinto the arms of Pier- 
ville, 
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ville, declaring that ſhe would live 
and die with him. Pizrvitle did 
not receive the offer with that warm 
grativade and tranſport, which 3 
lady, who makes ſo generous an 
offer, has a right to cxpeR, 
% Undoubtedly, Madam, ſaid Pier. 
ville, with a coldnefs very ill ſuited 
to the terms of his addreſs, I ſhall 
be enraptured with your love; but 
do you not imagine that it would 
be better to conduct our intrigue 
with a little more regard to your 
character, which ſurely might be 
done by your continuing to live, 
as uſual, at the houſe of Monſicur 
Rigaude.“ Oh, No, Sir, no—I 
cannot live a moment without you, 
What, can I ſtoop to ſee you occa- 
ſionally to be ſubſervient to your 
pleaſures, and to mcet you juſt 
when and where you may condeſ- 
cond to appoint, -—No, Sir, I am 
not 
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not to be purchaſed on ſuch eaſy 
terms.“ 

Pierville was forced from polite» 
neſs to accede to her conditions, 
and he immediately placed her in 
convenient apartments, which he 
trred by the week. 5 

Monſicur Rigaude, the father of 
Jannene, waned in the moſt cruel 
and agonizing ſuſpence two days 
for her return. He and his wife 
were tortured with the indulgence 
of the wildeſt apprehenfions; and 
they took every meaſure, without 
effect, to gain tidings of their lofi 
daughter; they advertiſed her in 
the newſpapers; they went to every 
Place of public refort; they enquir- 
ed, and deſcribed her in every 
corner; but in vain. At laſt, win 
heavy hearts, and with broken fpi- 
rits, the unfortunate Rigaude gave 


up the purfuit both of a place, ey 
0 


l 


of their daughter, and retired to a 
village in Switzerland, where he 
ſubmitted to the mean employ- 
ment of a ſword cutler, and ſciſſars 
grinder. What a degradation for 
the man, who had been accuſtom- 


ed for more than thirty years to 
wield" his - ſword in the field of 
battle, and to lead a brave compa- 
ny to the poſt of honour! But 
ſuch, alas! are the tranfitions of 
human fortune; .and he has more 
true merit, who with heroiſm ac- 
commodates himſelf to his circum- 
ſtances, than he who weakly re- 
tains the pride of rank, when the 
means of ſupporting 4t are gone. 
Jannette was placed under the 
conduct of a good motherly ſort 
of a woman, whoſe only infor- 
mation and inſtructions reſpe&. 
ing her, were, that ſhe ſhould be 


treated with great tenderneſs, but 
Vor, II. K on 
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no condition to ſufler her to go 


abroad. De Blaire vihted her 
almoſt every hour —ſoothed her 


ſorrows— and, inceſtantly firove to 


conciliate her affections, to admit 
his carrefles, and to conſent to 
live with him. 

Jannette behaved with great con” 
ſtancy of mind, and preſerved the 
dignity of an unvitiated nature. 


Her thoughts were all directed 
to her unhappy parents; and ſhe 


had not a moment of eaſe from 
the rortures of reflection. But 
oh! my female readers! never dare 
to truſt yourſelves to the danger 
of aſſiduous ſeduction. Truſt not 
to the ſtrength of your natures; for 
there is more danger in the unwiſe 


confidence to the bold, than in the 


caſy volatility of the timorous. 
The danger is not ſo much in the 


2rdour, as in the conſtancy of an 
attack; 


attack; for the mind is familiarized 
and loſes its abhorrence, and gra- 
dually its objection, to licentious 
pleaſure. f 

The perſevering and ardent de 
Blaire, by flow degrees, won upon 
the reaſon as well as the heart of 
Jannette—and ſhe was at length: 
prevailed on to retire with him to 
his country ſeat; but before the 
leſt Paris, ſhe inſiſted on de Blaires 
going to the houſe of her parents, 
and making enquiries concerning, 
them. He returned with the in- 
telligence, that he and his wife had 
gone to ſettle in Switzerland, but 
they knew not in what place, and 
that Madame de Tour, had never 
been heard of ſince. In the courſe 
of a few days Jannette and her 
lover drove into the country, and 
took up their reſidence at a neat 


agrecable villa, about fifty miles 
K 2 from 
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from the metropolis. Jannette hag 
every thing which the generoſity 
of the enamoured de Blaire could 
give her; but ſhe wanted that which 
was neceſſary to make every other 
thing ſweet and comfortable ſhe 
wanted peace within; ſhe could not 
forget that her conduct had been cri- 
minal ſhe could not for an inſtant 
drive from her mind the circumſtan- 
ces of her being a kept miſtreſs. She 


loved de Blaire to diſtraction-and 


the was fo torn between the com. 
punctions of conſcience, and the 
affections of the heart, rhat her 
reſolution wavered between a de- 
termination to leave him and a 
wiſh to ſtay. 

She proved pregnant; and now 
there was a new and a lively argu- 
ment againſt her haſtily quiting his 
protecting arms. She was delivered 


of a beautiful boy, to whom de 
Blaire 
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Blaire gave his father's name, proud 
to acknowledge him, and declaring 
that he ſhould be his heir theſe were 
grateful ſounds to the tender Jan- 
nette; but ſtill her mind was um- 
eaſy; and ſhe formed various plans 
for ſettling herſelf in ſome decent 
employment. by which ſhe might 
gain a ſubſiſtance for herſelf and. 
boy. 
Several months elaſped in a ſtate 
of mental irrefolution, when at 
length, ſhe rouſed herſelf from in- 
activity and doubt, and determined 
to ſeek her father in his poor re- 
tirement. 
Knowing the ſentiments of de 
Blaire, ſhe reſolved to depart with 
out his knowledge; and after much 
heſitation, and many ſtruggles be- 
tween love and virtue, the wrote 
the following letter, and laid it on 
his dreſſing table: | 


C0 
Dear Sir, 


The conflict is paſt. I have 
ſtrove, in vain, to reſume my na- 
tural ſtation in life; but I have 
been held by ties too ftrong for 
my weak reaſon to overcome. 
Pardon me for being fo frail, my 
dear de Blaire. Had you been 
leſs deſerving, I had been more 
virtuous. But I can no longer 
live at variance with myſelf—] 
can no longer endure to draw 2 
ſubfiftance from proftitution. Were 
J your equal in rank and fortune, 
perhaps I ſhould be leſs ſcrupulous. 

I will not belic my feelings ſo 
much as to ſay that I ſhould vio 
lently condemn an amour ſo ſym- 
pathetic, ſo fine and ſo exquiſite 25 
ours, although deſtitute of legal 
forms, but to degrade myſelf by 


an attempt, which all your con- 
deſcention 


C07 1 
deſcenfion cannot reſcue from in- 
feriority—to ſtoop to a maintenance 
from the man of my heart—from 
the father of my boy—oh—no de 
Blaire—lt can not be—it looks like 
traffic —and I fly from the fitua- 
tion from you——from all that I 
hold eftimable in life—to precari- 
ous fortune, but to certain inde. 
pendence. Farewell——and may 
the God of heaven and earth be 
with you, 


Having bathed this letter with a 
torrent of tears, Jannette took her 
infant in her arms, and the fame 
night left the houſe. 

The unhappy wanderer went 
forth at an hour the moſt kazar- 
dous and inconvenient. 

She knew not a mile of her 
way, but ſhe took the road which 


led to the quarter of the country 
which 
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which ſhe wiſhed to traverſe. She 
had not travelled a mile when ſhe 
reached the top of a broad and 
extenſive down, from which, as the 
moon ſhone with uncommon bright- 
neſs, ſhe commanded a wide and 
various proſpect. 

A number of roads croſſed one 
another, and poor Jannette, igno- 
rant and bewildered, ftoped, and 
looked around her, heſitatiag which 
of all the paths to take. 


© The world was all before her, 
© where to chuſe 

„Her place of reſt, and Providence 
“her guide. 


She preſſed her infant to her 
heart, and breathed a ſhort prayer 
to the Guide of the wanderer, and 
the Father of thoſe wha have none 


to help them.—Her child. ſmiled. 
| in; 
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in her face, and a. gleam of unac- 
cuſtomed joy ſtarted from her 
heart—the happy fruit of the vir- 
tuous ſtep ſhe had taken. The 
young traveller walked ſeveral 
miles before morning, and took 
ſhelter, about fix o'clock, in the 


houſe of a cottager by the road 
fide, where ſhe got ſome refreſh- 


ment for herſelf and infant, and 
being very much fatigued, ſhe re- 
tired to bed, and took a few hours 
ſleep. 

It was her purpoſe to get to a 
neighbouring village through which 
the diligences paſt, and where the 
had hopes of taking a feat, and 
being conveyed to Switzerland by 
eaſy journies. 

De Blaire who had ſpent the 
day abroad, came home at a late 
hour, and with his common ardour 


hurried- to the chamber of his Jan- 
nette 


6 08 


nette. It Was empty cold and 
comfortleſs. He ſtood petrified 
with aſtoniſhment. After ſome 
time he rung the bell with violence 
and demanded of every ſervant 
where their miſtreſs was; not one 
of them had ſeen her for ſome 
hours; he ran into every room of 
the houſe with frantic rapidity, 
and on his own dreſſing table found 
the letter which the fair fugitive 
had left for him. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe his 
agonies on reading her epiſtle —he 
ſtood for ſome time convulſed—he 
had neither the power of ſpeech, 
of action, or of thought; but when 
his faculties returned, he burſt into 
the moſt ungovernable rage, and 
without thinking for a moment of 
the courſe to be purſued, ordered 
every ſervant and man in the 


neighbourhood to mount and owe 
| _ 
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the country for the recovery of 
Jannette. 

The lady apprehending that he 
would do this, had intreated of the 
villager, at whoſe houſe ſhe ftop. 
ped, to keep her concealed; but 
happily not one of de Blaire's 
people called at the miſerable hut, 
and they returned the next day 


mutually to relate their bad ſuc- 
ce ſs. 


De Blaire haſtily judged that ſhe 
muſt have gone to Paris, ſet out 
inſtantly for the city, determining 
to recover Jannette or die in the 
purſuit. In the mean time Jannette 
remained at her low dwclling, 
She had not parted with de Blaire 
without agony, and hearing from 
the poor man, where ſhe was, of 
the noiſe and tumult which her 
departure had made, and the effect 


it had on the father of her infant 
her 
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her tenderneſs was awakened—her 
reſolution failed—and in a conteſt 
between love and virtue her 
ſtrength was ſubdued, and ſhe grew 
exccedingly ill. 

She continued very much diſor. 
dered for ſome days, during which 
time her infant was her only con- 
ſolation in the intervals of compo- 
ſure, and the name of her beloved 
de Blaire her only topic in the 
ravings of affection. By the kind- 
neſs of the cotager and his wife 
ſhe recovered and her mind gra- 
dually became ſerene a hap- 


pineſs which flowed ſrom reflec- 


tion, and which would always 
ſtrengthen as it grew. 

In fine, after living here per- 
fectly concealed for a week, ſhe 
ventured forth in the evening, at- 
tended by the man of the houſe, 
who had previouſly taken a ſeat 


for 


10 


for her in one of the coaches, 
which came through a village at 
the diſtance of five miles. No ac- 
cident happened to her in the 
courſe of her journey; ſhe kept up 
her ſpirits, and arrived at the city 
of Geneva. 

She was now come to the place 
of her deſtination, and without any 
loſs of time, ſhe proceeded to 
take the meaſures which ſhe 
thought conducive to the recovery 
of her parents. Her ſtock of money 
was not large, and ſhe had only a 
{mail bundle of cloaths; the ſtri&- 
eſt economy was therefore neceſ- 
ſary to manage her little concerns 
and with this view, ſhe took a 
ſmall apartment for a week or 
two, untill ſhe ſhould wait the 
effect of the advertiſements ſhe 
had publiſhed, and the enquiries 
the had made, 
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On the third day, ſhe was vifi. 


ted in her room by a woman who 
lodged in the ſame houſe. This 
perſon with moſt artful addrefles 
got into her favour, and by pre. 
tending to be very much interefted 
in her welfare, got from her th. 
nature of her condition. Jannette 
was ſtil] exquifitely beautiful. The 
richeſs and bloom of her counte- 
nance had yielded to a melting 
ſoftneſs, flowing from melancholy, 
which, if poſſible, made it more 
inviting than before. This new ac- 
quaintance, whoſe name was Laire 
was by birth a Pariſian, and by no 
means very rigid in her notions of 
virtue. 

Sbe formed the reſolution of 
trying to ſeduce rhe mind of Jan- 
notte; with this view ſhe inceflantly 

zeſicred her with attacks, not of a 
rect kind, for theſe Jannctte 
would 
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would not have borne, but in a 
file of infinuation, which ſhe. at 
beſt could only ſuſpect to be licen- 
tious. 

Above all things ſhe intreated 
her indulgence to introduce a gen- 
tleman who, ſhe pretended, had 
ſcen her at the window, and was 
captivated with her beauty. This 
gentleman ſhe ſaid, was an officer 
and relation of hers. Finding all 
intreaties to be vain, ſhe took an- 
other courſe; ſhe had filled the 
gentleman's brain with praiſes of 
the beauty of Jannette, and being 
a man of very free manners, he was 
readily duped into a ſcheme to gain 
Jannette, One night he was led 
by Laire into her own apartment, 
and ordered to remain there till 
ſhe ſhould pave his reception with 
Jannette. 
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The woman was more than 
commonly aſſiduous, and by vari- 
ous ſtratagems tried to prepare her 
mind for the fcene that was to 
follow. She aſked her what ſhe 
could poſſibly get by going in pur- 
fuit of her father, when, perhaps, 


there might be within a hundred 
yards a gentleman of youth, genc- 


roſity, and fortune, ready to pour 
out his whole foul at her feet. 
Jannette heard all theſe things with 
chilling indifference, and all the 
woman's infinvations were loſt, 
In ſhort ſhe plainly found that only 
violence could be ſueceſsful and 
about midnight ſhe took her leave. 
After waiting for fome time, ſhe 
conducted the gentleman to the door 
of her apartment, and in a low 
voice ſhe begged her to open the 
door, as ſhe had left ſomething 
which ſhe wanted; the unſuſpect- 

ing 


(ei 


ing Jannette, although almoſt un- 


dreſt, and ready to ſtep into bed, 
unlocked the door, when the gen- 
tleman inſtantly ruſhed in, and 
caught her in his arms. Jannette 
ſcreamed, and fell lifeleſs on the 
door. 

The gentleman had humanity, 
and moſt heartily repented of his 
raſh conduct; when ſhe recovered 


ſhe found herſelf reclining on his 
arm, and, looking in his face, re- 
collected him inſtantly to be no 
other than the violent and debauched 
Pierville.—As the blood returned 
to her face, he alſo remembered 
her, and ſhrunk into the ground 


with ſhame and repentance. He 
was a man by no means to be 


checked by female modeſty, or by 
moral precept, but the point of 
honour was active in his mind, and 
Jannette, as the miſtreſs of his 

1.98 friend, 
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friend, was ſacred. He haſtily 
begged an apology for his behayi- 
our, and only intreated that ſhe 
would ſuffer him to wait, on her in 
the morning, as he had ſomething 
to communicate reſpecting poor de 
Blairc. Poor de Blaire! the word 
vibrated on the heart of Jannette, 
and more than one-half ſoftened 
her reſentment againſt Pierville. 
She dropt a tear, and wiſhed him 


inſtantly to leave her. He obeyed, 


and ſhe ſhut herſelf in to give a looſe 
to feelings which may cafily be 
imagined. All thoughts of ſleep 
were chaced from her head, and 
ſhe employed the whole night in 
reflections of the moſt uneaſy kind. 
She wiſhed, and the feared to be 
informed of the fitvation of de 
Blaire. Her tenderneſs was awa- 
kened, and the morning found 
her in a ſtate of doubt and irre ſolu- 

tion. 
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tion. She called for the landlady 
of the houſe, to whom ſhe paid the 
rent of her lodgings, telling her, 
that ſhe ſhould depart in the even- 
ing, and defiring above all things 
that no perfon whatever, might be 
permitted to ſee her, as ſhe had 
been ſo ſcandaloully treated by her 
fellow lodger. 

After much he fitation, ſhe deter- 


mined to go to Berne, where there 
was ſome likelihood of hearing of her 


father, as his relations came origi- 
nally from that neighbourhood. 
Having taken this reſolution, her 
mind was eafier, and the compoſed 
herſelf to reſt. At night, with the 
greateſt precaution, ſhe ſtole down 
ſtairs, and went to the houſe from 
which the carriages {ct out, and 
took a place for Berne, at which ſhe 
arrived the next day. Here ſhe 


made many enquiries all fruitleſs.-— 
The 
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The unfortunate Candaire was in 
too humble a ſtation to be known; 
and ſhe in vain took every probable 
method to diſcover his retreat, — 
At length ker ſmall purſe began to 
fail her—ſhe ſaw approaching want, 
and in the confideration of her poor 
infant, ſhe began to repent that ſhe 
had not continued to live with her 
dear de Blaire—but theſe were only 
caſual feelings, and they were {e- 
verely reproached by her returning 
virtue. The people with whom ſhe 
lived were induſtrious and friend- 
ly.—They faw that ſhe was poor 
and helpleſ they knew part of her 
ſtory, and pitied her.-—By their ad- 
vice ſhe determined to take in nec- 
dle-work, and endeavour by this 
means to fupport herfelf and child, 
in order to take the advantages of 
time, hoping, and ſtill believing it 
might give tidings of his father. 1 

; n 
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In this way ſhe employed herſelf 
for about a month, when one day 
| having occaſion to get her ſciſſars 
ſharpened—Gentle Reader ! do not 
deſpiſe the trifling circumſtance, for 
even by ſuch trivial occurrences 26 
this, doth Proyidence work its won- 
ders in the protection of the un- 
happy. —She enquired where ſhe 
might have them done—ſhe was 
directed to the further end of the 
town, to a mean cottage, where ſhe 
was told, that a decayed gentle- 
man, maintained himſelf by that 
poor employment. She went to 
the place, and found it as deſcribed. 
The old man in taking from her 
the ſciſſars did not raiſe his head; 
he wore ſpectacles, and had a pipe 
in his mouth. His wife ſat behind 
him weaving lace, and a little boy 
was employed in turning the wheel 
of the grindſtone.— 


There 
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There was an air of neatneſs and 
order in the diſpoſition of the ut. 
enſils, and a cleanlineſs in the 
place, which ſeemed to indicate 
that the proprietors had ſeen better 
days. This is a poor employment 
lays Jannette, in a tone of voice the 
moſt gentle and ſoothing—the man 
heaved a ſigh without raiſing his 
head—* I am miſtaken ſays Jan- 
nette ſtill ſoftening her voice—lf 
you haye been always uled to 
this trade.” He ſighed again, 1 
beg your pardon, ſays Jannette, 
for being ſo inquifitive—I am not 
rude but my heart was ſubdued 
on entering your low dwelling, and 
I know not why I am interefted in 
your ſtory!” While ſhe was ſpeak- 
ing theſe words, there was ſomc- 
thing ſtruck his ear with uncom- 
mon force, and lifting up his head 
and taking off his glaſſes, their 

eyes 
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eycs met each other, when—God 
of Heaven!—it was de Candaire, 
the father of Jannette. 

He caught his daughter as ſhe 
was falling to the ground ; the 
mother roſe and graſped them bath 
in her arms. In this attitude they 
ſtood hanging to each others boſoms 
for ſome time, untit called to re- 
collection by the cries of her infant 
who in this dear embrace had been 
forgot; but it ſmiled in the face 
of the old man, as he took it in 
his arms, and without being told 
that it belonged to Jannette, he 
laviſhed on it all the fondneſs of 
a grandfather. 

Gradually they becarne compoſed 
and Jannette in the openneſs and 
honeſty of her nature, told them 
her unhappy ſtory. The blood of 
the veteran and proud ſoldier mount- 
ed into the face of de Candaire at 


One 
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one paſſage—at another, the tears 


trickled down his withered cheek. 
Jannette concluded her narrative 


with theſe words—*© I come to 
you thus polluted, not hoping tha 
I can be pardoned—not wiſhing 
that my guilt ſhould be forgotten 
I have only the preſumption to 
requeſt that you will give me leave 
to work for your livelihood—and 
to cheriſh your declining life. 
Her parents mutually ſnatched her 
to their hearts, and exclaimed— 
„We do forgive you, my child, 
we do forgive you and you ſhall 
never leave us till we die.” Peace 
was by this means reſtored to the 
unfortunate family. 

De Blaire ſome weeks after found 
them out, but all his offers and 
efforts to ſerve them were in vain, 
He pleaded - urged them to give 
him the hand of Jannette in maria- 


ge, 
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ge, as a poor recompence for the 
injury he had done her. Ne" 
exclaimed de Candaire, It ſhall 
never be ſaid, that the daughter 
of the gentleman who brandiſhed 
that ſword with honour,” pointing 
to his ſword, which hung over the 
chimney © ſubmitted to receive 
her undoer as her huſband. You 
have degraded her from her rank, 
and made her unfit to accept the 
hand of any other man—and you 
muſt pardon us if we are too proud 
to accept of yours. 

De Blaire was the moſt miſcr- 
able of the whole—he declared 


however, that one thing was in his 
power, which was to ſettle his 


whole fortune on his fon, and this 
he did. He then departed, as his 
preſence rouzed all the ſenſihility 
and affections of Jannette, 
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The loſt daughter thus recovered 
both by virtue and her parents, by 
degrees reſumed her chearfulnef; 
and found that the only true felicity 
conſiſted in the pure feelings of a 
heart conſcious of well-doing. 
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XY FOUNG Melmoth went 
Den down in the ſummer to 
his father's ſeat, in Weſtmoreland 
where, being of an active diſpo- 
tion, and having no companion but 
a German flute, and the works 
of a few favorite authors, he fre. 
quently amuſed himſelf with the 
ſports of the field. He was one 
day ſo warmly engaged in EP 
© 
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the wild fowl, which abound in the 
lake of that romantic county that he 
had gained the banks of Winan- 
dermere the folemncolouring of this 
magnificent ſcene, the laſt gleam of 
ſunſhine fading away on the hill- 
tops, the deep ſerene of the waters, 
and the long thadows of the moun- 
tains thrown acroſs them, till they 
nearly touched the hithermoſt ſhore, 
all this {concurring with the reflec- 
tions of his being at ſuch a diſtance 
from home, filled him with ſenfa- 
tions that he had never before felt. 
As he looked round amidst this ter- 
Tor and uncertainty, he eſpied a 
{mall farm-houſe peeping forth from 
a grove of old trees; after a ſhort 
deliberation, he reſolved to follow 
a path that ſeemed to lead thither, 
and paſſing through ſeveral lonely 
dells, ſhaded with beeches, and 
overrun with wild flowers, he ar- 

rived 
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rived at 2 wicket that opened into 
2 ſhrubbery; the oppoſite plants 
intermitting their branches, caſt a 
gloom very pleaſing to the imagi- 
nation, and a rivulet which ran 
murmuring over pebbels. or broke 
into caſcades, now glittered through 
the leaves at a diſtance, and now 
meandered cloſe by the walk. Mel- 
moth had not advanced far in this 
retreat, when the ſhrubs ſuddenly 
opening on one fide, diſcoyered a 
little ſtream daſhing down a rough 
green bank in an irregular wind- 
ing manner, and finely diverſified 
by the clods of turf and ſtems of 
bruſh wood that reſiſted its current. 
A ſeat in the oppofite fide of the 
walk ſeemed to invite him to ſit 
down and . contemplate the beau- 
ties of the ſcene; fo he accepted 
its offer, and reſtiag the butt-end 
of his gun on the ground, and 
raihng.. 
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raiſing his hand to it's muzzle, he 
I-aned forward. to examine the 
waterfall. - 

He had not continued long in 
this poſture, when he heard the 
found of a harpſichord accompanied 
by a female voice. The air was 
pathetic in the higheſt degree, and 
though he could not diſtinguiſh the 
words the meiahcholy cadence 
with which they were uttered, con. 
curring with the beauty of the 
ſcene, had a ſtrange effect upon 
him; for his conſtitution was natu- 
rally warm, and his feelings were 
always awake to muſic. The found 
preſently ceaſing, broke - the chain 
of romantic ideas which they had 
inſpired. | 

He laid down his gun, and tak- 
ing ont his flute, an infirument on 
which he excelled, he raiſed it to 


his mouth, but the idea of alarm- 
| ing 
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ing the ſtranger checked his hand, 
and he returned it into his pocket. 
He immediately roſe up, and ſteal- 
ing along the walk, prefently enter. 
ed on a circular graſs-plot, planted 
round with evergreens, in the en- 


trance of which ſtood a ſmall ſtone 
temple. 


A myrtle had ſpread its branches 
over the front of the building, and 
a jeſſamine, which had been taught 
to wind up the fluted columns of 
the portico hung down in feſtoons 
on each ſide. On the frieze was 
this inſcription: © Dedicated to 
« Senſibility.“ As this ſcemed to 
be the place from whence the 
ſounds, which ſtill vibrated in his 
car, had proceeded, Melmoth heft- 
tated whether he ſhould not return 
but concluding from the filence 
that the perſon to whom he was 
indebted for them, had retired, 
with 
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with a trembling hand he opened 
the door. 

The. walls on the inſide were 
ſtuccoed, and in a niche was pla- 
ced a marble urn, in which grew a 
ſenſitive plant, a beautiful emblem 
of the diviniiy of the place, con- 
tracting it's leaves at the flighteſt 
touch, and ſhrinking from the ſoft- 
eft breath of air. On the urn were 
theſe words from Sterne: Eternal 
« Fountain of my feelings! 'tis here 
« I trace thee!” A harpſichord 
ſtood open on one ſide, and a. bock 
lay upon it. roi 

Melmoth- took it up. It was the 
third volume of Emma Corbett, and 
opened at that part in which the 
dying Emma, on her return from- 
America, where ſhe had left the 
remains of a huſband, and a brother 
ſhe adored, meets her aged father 


at kis door, ſupported by his —_—_ 
and 
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and going to attend the funeral of 
her brother's widow, who had died 
diſtracted. 

The paſſage affected Melmoth, 
and it ſeemed to have affected 
lomebody elſe, for he thought he 
ſaw a tear upon the page; and he 
concluded that the reader had 
thrown down her book in a fit of 
enthuſiaſm, and ſtruck off the beau- 
titul combination of ſounds he had 
juſt heard. He had ſcarcely re- 
placed the book, when a young 
lady paſſed by the window with a 
baſket of fruit in her hand. She 
was dreſſed in a plain, white muſlin 
night-gown, with a bonnet of the 
ſame, and there was an elegance 
in her which ſtruck him. She 
preſently came back, and ſtoop- 
ing down to bind the broken ſtalk 
of a carnation that grew in a border 


before the window, gave him an 
opportunity 
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opportunity of examining her, 
Her face was beautiful, but rather 
formed to pleaſe than to dazzle, 
her features had ſuch a foftneſs 
and ſuch delicacy in them, that 
they were loſt at a diſtance; and 
there was a ſweetneſs mingled 
with melancholy in her look that 
moved him exceedingly. Her 
complexion was not ſtriking, but 
a pleaſing expreſſion is ſuperior to 
the fineſt in the world. Melmoth 
had never known what it was to 
be in love, nor did he know then, 
but he thought he ſaw ſomething 
in her countenance which made 
him wiſh to be acquainted with 
her. 

The God of Love is a gentle Dei- 
ty ; his chains are fo light thac the 
Victim is à captive when he leaft 
ſuſpects it; and his arrows are ſo 


finely pointed, that the wound Is 
deepeſt 
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_ when it is felt the leaft. 


As foon as ſhe was out of fight, he 
left the appartment, and turning 
down a dark walk on the other 
ſide, ſoon came to a little rocky 
cavity, overſhadowed by the brown 
foliage of an oak, which grew at it's 
entrance. 

A ſeat had been hewn out of 
the rock on either fide, and a 
ſpring, which guſhed from a corn- 
er of the roof at the further end, 
trickled down with a ſoft lulling 
ſound, and running directly acroſs 
the floor, entered the rock on the 
oppofite fide, Melmoth ſat down 
to indulge his reflections, when a 


robin, which had been drawn 


thither by the ſound of his feet, 
hopped confidently in, but when 
he ſaw him, it flew immediately 
out again, 
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% and will you fly from me, 
« gentle bird?” faid he bending 
down and ſtretching out his hand, 
* Though I am not the fair being 
% you took me for, I would not 
* hurt you, indeed I would not, | 


„ would cheriſh you for her ſake.” 


As he ſaid theſe words he roſe up 
and continued his ramble until he 
arrived at an opening in the wood, 
that preſented him with a diſtant 
view of the lake and it's iſlands, 
the colours of which where melted 
into cach other by the ſoft light of 
evening. 

He had hardly fixed his eyes on 
the proſpect, when his dog, which 
had been ranging the gardens, 
ruſhed acroſs the walk in purſuit 
of ſome game that it had juſt ſtart- 
ed. © Come hither, firrah.” ſaid 
Melmoth angrily, « yiolate nothing 


here, on pain of your maſter's 
diſpleaſure 


CW 1 


c diſpleaſure, theſe are hallowed 
« grounds,” The fingularity of the 
ſpeech, and the warmth with which 
it was uttered, attracted the notice 
of an elderly gentleman, who was 
fitting on a bench at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, and whoma ſudden turn in 
the walk had prevented him from 
ſeeing. 

From his dreſs he appeared to be 
aclergyman, He immediately roſe 
up: as Mclmoth now ſaw it was 
too late to retire, he walked up to 
him with a reſpectful air, and ac- 
quainted him with his name. and 
the particulars of his cafe, afſuring 
him, that nothing but the greateſt 
neceſſiiy eould have urged him to 
treſpaſs on his grounds. © You are 
welcome Fir, ſaid the ſtranger 
with a ſmile equally benevolent and 
polite; „ have always heard 


your family mentioned with eſteem 
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and I ſhall conſider your company 
not as an intruſion, but as an 
honour.” 

Melmoth returned a bow for 
this compliment, and taking a brace 
of birds. from his net, he begged 
his acceptance of them as a ſmall 
mark of his ſenſe of the obligation, 
The old gentleman would have 
declined the preſent, but Mcelmoth 
would not ſubmit to a refuſal, and 
they proceeded along the walk. 
Nou have a ſweet ſpot here Sir,” 
ſaid Melmoth, © Yes, dir,“ replied 
the other, © I take great delight 
in it, but it has received no orna- 
ments of my taſte, it owes all it's 
beauties to my daughter, who, poor 
girl, fince her mother's death, has 
been my only companion in this 
ſolitude.” 

'Fiie walk now brought them to 


a {mall meadow planted with fruit 
: trees 
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trees, and divided by the rivulct 
which Melmoth had ſeen before. 
The ſteeple of the village church 
roſe on one ſide, and at the upper 
end ſtood an old brick - houſe, the 
front of which was almoſt vegetable 
from the overgrowth of the vine 
which covered it. 

This is my dwelling Sir,” ſaid 
the old gentleman, * it has not 
much elegance in it's appearance, 
but” It has more,” interupt- 
ed Melmoth* © the venerable ap- 
pearance of an old houſe affects 
me much more deeply than the 
elegance of a modern one. 

It ſeems to breathe fomething 
of that generous ſpirit of hoſpitality 
which characteriſed our anceſtors 
at leaſt I have always connected 
that idea with it.” 

They were now arrived at the 
door, and Melmoth was ſhewn 

N 2 into 
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nto a room fitted up with a great 
degree of taſte. The walls were 
hung with ſeveral flower pieces 
cut fin paper, and with drawings 
of different views which the coun. 
try around it afforded. The 
windows looked into the orchard 


It was the hour of twilight's ſobereſt 


grey: the Bat was taking it's circles 
in the air, and now and then the 
owl hooeted and flapped its wings 
againſt the caſement. 

* You live very retired here, Sir, 
ſaid Melmoth, Yes, Sir,” ſaid Mr. 
Hartop, for that was his name; 


but my time is ſpent ſo agree- 


ably, in the diſcharge of the duties 
of my pariſh, and in cultivating 
my daughter's mind, that I dont 
feel the leaſt regret at my ſecluſion 
from the world.“ | 


The 


( 


The door now opened and 
his daughter made her appearan- 
ce. © Julia, my dear,” ſaid her 
father, © this gentleman intends 
to honour us with his company 
to night.” Melmoth roſe at her 
entrance, and ſhe received him with 
a modeſt look of welcome, which 
ſhe always gave to her father's 
friends. 

They both fat down, and a 
filence enſued. Melmoth knew 
not what to do, when he looked up 
his eyes met Julia, and he caſt them 
down again. He was ſoon relieved 
from his diftreſs by the appearance 
of ſupper, the elegant ſimplicity 
of which charmed him. It was 
ſucceeded by à deſert. The flavour 
of the fruit was exquiſite; Melmoth 
had never taſted any fo fine - the 
were gathered by the hand of julia. 
When the clock ftruck ten, all the 
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ſeryantsenteerd.1 The maſter of the 
family informed his gueſt that it 
was the hour of prayer, and on 
bended knees; he poured forth the 


effuſions of a grateful heart, 


with all the honeſt fervors of devo- 
tion, 

Melmoth went to bed early, but 
he could not ſleep for Julia, he 
could not chaſe her image from his 
mind. His adventure had ſome- 
thing ſo romantic in it, that he 
almoſt doubted it's reality; but a 
few hours before, he did not know 
that ſuch a being exiſted, and now 


his whole exiſtence was interwoven - 
with her's 


As ſoon as it was light, he went 
down into the garden. The ſhrubs 
and flowers, refreſhed with the dew 
breathed a fragrance exquiſitely 


pleaſing, and the lark ſoared high 


1 » 


., 
in the air, and warbls I it's tremb- 
ling thrilling notes of extaſy. 

Melmoth followed th= courſe of 
the rivulet in its mazes through the 
grove, till he deſcended ino a din 
gle, where it windened its ſtreant 
and ſlept upon its ruſhes. The «recs 
which overhung it reflected ſo deep 
a ſhade that the light was no ſtrong- 
er than that of a bright moon light» 
and all was rudeneſs, filence, and 
ſolitude. Melmoth fat down on a 
bank, and play'd a lively air, ;upon 
his flute, 

It was a piece which he himſelf 
had compoſed, and his fancy had 
already drawn a little circle of fai- 
ries dancing round him ts the ſound 
when he was rouſed by the ruſtling 
of the leaves. He ftarted up, and 
looking round, was ſaluted by Mr. 
Hartop and his daughter: they had 


been taking their morning walk, 
and 


1 


and accidev.. had pointed it in the 
very ſame alrection With his. They 
apologizes ior their diſturbance, 
and inteated him to finiſh the 
tune. 
Ha took up his flute, and touch. 
ed. à {cw notes of the voluntary he 
had heard the night before. Julia 
bluſhed. Mr. Hartop obſerved her 
contuſion, and leading Melmoth 
to an opening, began to point out 
to him the beautics of the proſpect. 
It was a little home ſcene in the 
paſtoral ſtile. In the valley below 
ran a ſmall river with a mill turn- 
ing in it's ſtream, and a green hill 


5 roſe on the oppolite fide, partly 
covered with furze, and ſeamcd 
: with a winding ſheep walk. In 
the Woodlands on the right and 


left, the birds were ſinging ſweetly 
in eoncert, and the pauſes of 


harmony were ſupplied by the mur- 
murt 
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murs of the water-mill and the 


tinkling of the wether's bell, 
Melmoth ſtood liſtening to theſe 


mingled ſounds with ſuch a look 


of pleaſure, that he communicated 
his feelings to his friends. Julia 


caught his enthufiaſm, and her fa- 


ther ſmiled... & 
It was a favourite ſcene of hers 
ſhe had often viewed it, and as 
often admired it; but ſhe had not 
known half its beauties till now. 

I hope your littie robbin is well 
this morning,” ſaid Melmoth to 
her, as they were returning to the 
houſe. * Very well Sir,” ſhe re- 


plied, colouring, © but I did not 


know that my little friendly vift- 
tor had the honour of your acquain- 
tance,” „My daughter,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Hartop, “has a great 
affection for the feathered race and 


they ſeem to return it with almoſt 
equal 
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equal warmth, She has at thi, 
time a little family of black birds 
under her protection, and ſhe viſits 
them I believe, every morning 
with the greateſt anxiety for their 
welfare, 

As he ſaid theſe words, they ob. 
ſerved a cat playing with ſome- 
thing on the graſs-plat at a ſmall 
diſtance, and Julia ſtepped up juſt 
time enough to fee her favorite 
black-birds expire at her feet. 
Here they are,” ſaid ſhe, bending 
over them with her hands claſped, 
% here they are indeed!” As ſhe 
ſpoke, ſhe looked up and her 
heart's ſoft tear was in her eye. 
Melmoth felt it ſtream over. his 
ſenſes. 

He had all the milk of human- 
kindneſs in his boſom ; but at that 
moment he felt ſomething more 
than tho {imple impulſe of humani- 

oy 


R 


ty within him, and the impreſſion 
he then reccived was never loſt. As 
he turned round to conceal his emo- 
tion, he ſaw the cat fitting behind 
a ſhrub juſt by, and contemplating 
with the greaieſt compoſure, on 
th: little ſcene of diſtreſs which the 
bed occaſion, 

Reſentmient tor 2 moment fluſh- 
e his check, and he took op 2 
ſtong, from the walk, to throw at 
bt. “ You muſt not indeed, you 
wat no,” faid julia, warmly, 
She Ofy pucſued the didtate of 
nauuc.“ At thefe words the lifted 
her hand to his arm, which was 
lifted in che action, and the tears 
which had flood trembling on her 
eyelids, forced their way down her 
checks; pity's fineſt ſtrings were 
then touched, and with her foft and 
flyer ſounds, the harſh diſcordant 
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notes of revenge are never in uni- 


ſon. 
Melmoth ſhed a tear upon the 


ftone and dropped it to the ground. 

Ar. Horiop ſtood filent all the 
while, He looked firſt at the birds 
then at julia, then at Melmoth; and 
then at the birds again; his heart was 
too full to allow him to ſpeak, —it 
ran over through his eyes. 

How long this ſcene laſted, I 
cannot tell; if it had been in my 
power, it ſhould have laſted for 
ever, I would have fixed it on the 
canvaſs. 

The converſation at breakfaſt he- 
came warm and intereſting ; lite. 
Tature and muſic were the princi- 
pal topics, Julia was not ſilent on 
either: ſhe diſcovered a delicacy 
and correctneſs of taſte which aſton- 


iſhed Melmonth. 


The 
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The ſtudy of muſic,” ' ſaid he 
< while it ſweetly ſqothes the ſenſe 
of hearing, touches the ſoul, and 
elevates and refines it's nature, ] 
am perſuaded there never was a 
poet who had not a tafte for it; 
though I cannot go fo far as a 
French writer who affirmed, the- 
he who is inſenſible to its effeat 
has but half a ſoul. 

« Shakeſpear's celebrated aſſer- 
tion is not bolder,” faid Mr. Har- 
top, © but I think I can confute 
you all by a fingle inftance. Gar- 
rick had no taſte ſor mufick.” 

The Italians,” ſaid Julia, © are 
enthuſiaſts in the art; and the 
French ſeem to have imbibed their 


ſpirit. The fine nerves of J. J. Rouſ- 


feau were tremblingly alive to its 
powers ; and his extreme fondneſs 
for it I have heard, appears almoſt 


in every page of his works. Indeed 
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thoſe who have touched the ſprings 
of pity with the fineſt hand, have 
generally preſented the idea of 
muſic to the mind, in their moſt 
affecting ſcenes. Marmontelle has 
given to Fonroſe his hautboy ; julia 
de Roubigne has her harpſichord, 
and Maria de Moulines has her 
lute.” 

I dont know a ſweeter poem in 
the language, returned Melmoth 


than the Minſtrel. It breathes a 


ſpirit of melancholy enthuſiaſm 
which captivates the mind irreſiſti- 
bly. The character of Edwin is 
drawn with exquiſite taſte, and ex- 
hibits ſome of the moſt romantic 
ſcencs in nature. 

The idea of his reclining at a 
diſtance from the village dance, 
* foothed with the ſoft notes war- 
bling in the wind” is inexpreſſibly 
beautiful. 


The 
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The heart of Julia was all attu— 
ned to gentle emotions, and when- 
ever the faded form of ſorrow met 
her eye, the tear of ſympathy trem- 
bled in it. I have ſeen her ſet out 
in a morning on-her little errands 
of charity to the poor of the village. 
She entered every cottage with 
ſuch a ſmile of ſweetneſs, and 
liſtened to every tale ef family diſ- 
trels with ſuch a look of tender 
concern, that my heart dilated at 
the ſight. 

I would not have exchanged my 
feelings on that occaſion for thoſe 
of any one under keaven but her- 
ſelf, Though united to her by no 
cloſer bond than that of humanity, 
I felt a pride, an honeſt pride in 
the connection; I felt a dignity in 
my nature which I had never 
known before. 
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In the evening they failed on 
the lake, the ſurface of which was 
juſt ruffled enough to ſhow it was 
alive, A cormorant was flying 
over it and fiſhing; and on the 
banks, which are ſteep and ſhag- 
ged with wild ſhrubs, hung a few 
goats. 

Here and there a groteſque maſs 
of rock projects boldly over the 
water, with à little ſhining torrent 
falling from it's brow; and often 
through the precipices appears a 
green lawn, emboſomed in old 
woods which climb half-way up 


the monntain's ſide, and diſcovered 


above them a broken line of crags 
that crown the ſcene. All theſe ob.. 
jects were reſlected on the blue ſur- 
face of the lake; and no ſooner 
had the boat puſhed off from ſhore 
than they ſtarted into motion. The 
rocks, and woods, and mountains, 


paſſed 


. 


paſſed by in ſilent ſucceſſion 
and changed their figure at every 
yard. The rays of the ſetting ſun 
gave a glow to the landſcape, and 
Melmoth threw an air of enchant- 
ment oyer it with the ſoft notes of 
his flute. 

Our voyagers were delighted 
with their expedition. They coaſt- 
ed every ifland and looked into 
every bay. Every ſtroke of the 
oar pointed out new beauties and 
inſpired new ideas. The ſpirit of 


pleaſure left not a ſecond of vacan- 


cy, and evening had overſhadowed 
them with her laſt and deepeſt 
ſhade before they landed. 

' When Melmoth retired to his 
chamber and reviewed the little 
incidents of the paſt day, the ex- 
quiſite ſenſibility of Julia thrilled 
his heart. He took out his pocket- 


bock. 
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book and penciled on a flip of pa- 
per the following lines: 


The BLACKE-BIRDS.: 
ern. 


Spring had return'd and nature ſmil'd 

Verdure had crown'd each wood and 
vale, 

All wascompos'd, ſerene, and mild, 

And notes of pleaſure ſwell'd the gale. 


"Twas then a Black- bird and its mate 

In a ſeringo built their neſt, 

The patient hen aſſiduous ſat 

With trembling wings and heaving 
breaſt. . | 


Twochirpers ſoon reward their care, 
The pledges of their mutual love, 


And range for food the bloffom'd 


grove, | 
p Returning 


('ra5 ) 


Returning through a ſhrubby mead, 
The gentle pair, with anguiſh, ſaw 
Their little ones expiring bleed 
Beneath a wanton tyrant's paw. 


In vain they feebly flutter'd round, 
In vain they pour'd a plaintive lay, 
Deaf to the ſweet pathetic ſound, 

The plund'rer ſtill retain'd her prey. 


©. Whither, ab, whither, ſhall we fly? 

Life has no value now,“ they ſung. 

We'll melt the murdrer's heart and 
«© dic 

„With wings ſtretch'd fondly Oer 
*© our young. | 


When he had finiſhed he thought 
ſomething was ſtill wanting;—he 
had not paid a compliment to Julia. 
He cut his p-ncil again and again, 
but it would not do; the ſtring was 


too 
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too fine to touch upon. He went 
to bed in deſpair. 

In the morning when he took 
his leave, he preſented the paper 
to julia. She read the title and put 
it into her boſom with a ſmile. But 
the ſmile betrayed a ſecret ſhe 
wiſhed to have concealed. —It for- 


ced a tear down her cheek. 


Spirits of love and ſympathy ! 
inſpirers of all the ſoft affections, of 
all that is beautiful in feeling, and 
elevated in thought! Ye alone can 
tell, ye who can awake ſuch thril- 
ling harmony. from that ſweet in- 


firument, the human ſoul ye alone 
can tell, what fine, what cxquiſitely 


fine cement unites congenial na- 
tures what magnetic principles gper- 


ates upon them, 


It was not till three years after 


when Melmoth returned from ma- 


king the tour of Europe, that he 
had 
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had an opportunity of reviſiting his 
friends. He had written to them 
ſeveral times on his travels, but had 
never received any anſwer, and 
he concluded that his letters had 
miſcarried. 


Intereſting as were all the various 
ſcenes which had paſſed under his 
eye during that interval; they had 
not once diverted his thoughts from 
the beloved ſubject of their con- 
templation: julia mingled in every 
idea; —he had paſſions, fighs, ſenti- 
ments, and ſenſations only for Julia, 
As ſoon as he arrived in London, 
he obtained his father's conſent to 
aſk her hand, and inſtantly ſet off 
for Weſtmoreland. 

It was - toward the cloſe of the 
third day when he reached the 
borders of the lake, and he ordered 
the poſt-chaiſe to drive to the by- 
path, intending to walk up to the 


houſe 
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houſe through the ſhrubbery that 
he might ſurpriſe them the more 
agrecably. 

When he opened the wicket, he 
was preſented with a ſcene embel- 
liſhed with all the beauties of the 
fpring. The lilac was in full blow, 
and the laburnum dropped it's gold- 
en cluſters in a grand profufion ; 
while the ſofter bloſſoms of the 
apple and the almond appeared 
above the reſt, and were finely 
relieved by the freſh verdure of their 
foliage. | 

Melmoth recognized every ob. 
Jet with the feelings of a friend. 
Every tree and ſhrub” recalled to 
his mind the ideas they had inſpi- 
red when he firſt walked under 
their ſhade; and he bade them 
welcome with as much ardour as 
if they had been animate. He 


looked. down, as he paſſed, at the 
bench 
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bench which he fat on where the voice 
of his Julia firſt broke upon his ear; 
and his heart exulted as he looked. 
But his impatience would not ſuffer 
him to indulge the idea, He had 
a thouſand things to ſay, a thouſand 
little incidents which he had trea- 
ſured up in his memory to tell of. 
Every minute ſeemed an age which 
did not bring the interview along 
with it, and he quickoned his pace 
at every ſtep. 

When he came to the houſe, he 
found a ſervant ſitting in the porch 
and he enquired eagerly if Mr. 
Hartop was within, ** Nofir” ſhe 
replied, © he is juft gone to ſpeak 
over his daughter's grave.” © whoſe 
grave?“ interrupted Melmoth in 
a faltering voice. *© Miſs Julia's 
dir; ſhe died laſt week of a con- 
ſumption. That gate opens into 
the church yard, 

Melmoth 


nee) 


Melmoth felt the intelligence in 
every nerve. It was the cold point 
of a dagger at his heart. He did 
not utter a word in reply, his feel. 
ings would not let him; he ſtood 
motionleſs as a ſtatue, gazing on 
vacancy, and loſt in ſenſations which 
harrowed up his ſoul. All the 
fond hopes he had cheriſhed ſo 
long, were now extinguiſhed and 
in the very moment when he ex- 
pected their completion, He walk- 
cd up to the gate, but he could not 
open it; it led to a ſcene which he 
knew would quite unman him—he 
let the latch fall, and burft into 
tears. 

An interval of reaſon ſucceeded 
—it was an interval of patience, 
| humility, and hope—but it was 
ſhore. The frenzy of his foul re- 
turned, he burſt the gate open and 


ruſhed violently through. 
As 


n 
As he hurried along the path 


that winded among the tomb- ſtones 
his eye looked round involuntary 
for the objects it moſt dreaded to 
fix on; and it ſoon found them. A 
number of mourners had ranged 
themſelves in a little circle round a 
grave on one fide. It was an inter- 
eſting group, and Melmoth drew 
near to examine the weeping figu- 
res that compoſed it. They were 
villagers whoſe families Julia had 
been enabled by her ſather to keep 
from want, and who had aſked lca- 
ve to pay this laſt tribute ef grati- 
tude to her memory. Mr Hartop 
ſtood advanced a few ſteps before 
the reſt, with the volume of inſri- 
ration in his hand. 

There was a manly refignation 
expreſſed in his countenance, and 
2 firmneſs in the tone of his voice 


which ſhamed Melmoth for his 
Vol. II. P weakneſs 


-weakneſs—except now and then 
when a tear ſtole down his check 
and melted his accent. He had lo 
all that was dear to him in this 
world, and his foul was now ready 
to take its flight, A good man 
ſtruggling with adverſity and riſing 
amidſt all its efforts to depreſs him 
is an object on which angels may 
look down with delight, and which 
the divine Being muſt contemplate 
with peculiar complacency. 

As ſoon as the funeral ſervice 
was over, and the mourners had 
departed, Melmoth ſtepped up to 
the grave and looked eagerly in; 
the frantic wildneſs of his air 
{truck the ſexton, Who was prepa- 
ring to throw the carth into it; and 
he ſtood fixed in ſilent aftoniſh- 
ment with his foot lifted up on 
his ſpade. 


Melmoth 
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\ſelmath kept bending over 
with his eye chained to the inſcri;;- 
tion on the lid of the coitio. 
Within it were the remains of one 
whom he had choſen from the ret 
of the world-—the was indeed his 
world —he had ſcen her walk— 
Her eyes now for ever cloſed; had 
once! who could not have interpre- 
ted their language—had once con- 
verſed tenderly with his. The 
thought cut him to the ſoul—he 
could not bear it and he walked 
haſtily away but he had not gone 
ten paces when his ſtrength failed 
him, and he turned back to take 
another look. He was too late 
the ſexton had already fallen to 
work, and che coflin was to be ſeen 
no more, for the laſt ſpadeful of 
earth had covered it. A tear ſtarted 
into his eye at the difappointment 
—he looked wiſtfully at the man a 

LL moment 


hs © 


moment, but he had not the hear; 
to reproach him for it—every feel. 
ing within him was tuned to ten. 
derneſs; he fetched a deep figh and 
walked {lowly away, weeping as he 
walked. 

In his return to the Parſonage 
houſe he met ſome of the mourners 
whohad been conducting Mr. Hartop 
home, and he commanded firm. 
neſs enough to enquire the particu- 
lars of an event, the ſudden diſclo. 
fure of which had ſo unhinged him. 
Mr. Hartop, they ſa id, had been 
confined, the year before, by a 
long and dangerous illneſs: and 
the cloſeneſs and anxiety with which 
his daughter had attended him du- 
ring that period, had brought on 
a low fever that ſoon threw her in 
a decline. 


When 
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When Melmoth came vp to the 
gate, he felt himſelf but ill qualified 
to act the part of a comforter, and 
he took a turn in the garden in or- 
der to compoſe himſelf. But Julia 
had not left the ſhades which the 
rendered ſo dear to him. They 
were all full of her. He ſaw 
her in every object he felt her at 
every ſtep, at every inſtant he heard 
her well known voice 


« Sweet as the ſhepher'ds pipe 
upon the mountains.“ 


In every wood - ſcene her gentle 
figure appeared at a diſtance among 
the trees; ſhe ſat on every bench 
and ſtood liſtening beſide every 
waterfall, He took a path that 
ſoon brought bim to the edge of a 
ſmall pool hunground with willows. 
't was a ſcene in uniſon with his 
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feelings, and he threw himſelf on 
a ſeat to indulge the melancholy 
which had taken poſſeſſion of his 
ſoul, | 

He looked back'on the paſt and 
every ſenſation within him accuſed 
him of folly in his conduct to the 
Hartops. To have delayed an 
alliance, even for a moment with 
virtue, ſhould have ſhewn him un- 
worthy of it; but to go abroad to 
linger ſo long in a foreign country 
to ſeek the ſociety of ſtrangers, 
while Julia was alive, this betrayed 
ſuch inſenſibility that he could 
never forgive himſelf. 

He was rifing in an agony of 
vexation and deſpair, when happen- 
ing to turn his eye towards the tree 
round. which the ſeat was fixed, he 
obſeryed his name cut on the bark 
of it, —Julia did not forget him, 
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though he deſerted Julia. The idea 


6 


of his having wronged her was more 
than he could bear —every better 
feeling revolted at it. He took out 
his penknife, and, wiping, away the 
tear that dimmed his eye, he cut 
julia Hartop cloſe under his own 
name. | 
«© The tree,” ſaid he, ©* ſhall not 

bear ſuch a memorial of her affec- 
tion and none of mine.” By the 
time that he had finiſhed, he had 
acquired ſome degree of compoſure 
and he ventured to return to the 
houſe. When he reached the door 
he found it open, and he ſtepped. 
into the hall. He waited a few 
moments for a ſervant to introduce. 
him, but none happened to come, 
and after a little heſitation, he walk- 
ed ſoftly into the parlour. The 
firſt object that met his eye was 
the venerable figure of. his friend, 


fiting by a table, and leaning on 
his 
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his hand, with his eye caſt down, 
in the attitude of meditation. 
The fight of the room in which they 
had laſt met, gave him back the 
ſenſation he felt then When he 
looked round on the furniture and 
ſaw every chair and table, every 
flowerpiece and drawing, juſt in 
the places he had left them, Julia 
entered his boſom and touched at a 
thouſand points—he trembled, and 
would have given the world to go 
back. 

He made. an effort to ſpeak, but 
the words ho would have uttered 
was loft —Mr. Hartop lifted his 
eyes from the ground. At the fight 
of Melmoth he ſtarted from his 
ſeat—he took his hand—he looked 
him full in the face—the tears came 
at laſt. © You are come, Sir,“ ſaid 
he, to a houſe of mourning, but 


I hope you will not repent your 
vim; 


1 


viſit; the obligation it confers is 
deeply felt, I have ſuffered ſevere- 
ly in my family ſince I ſaw you 
{zſt—I have loſt a daughter, and 
fuch a davghter:”—he pauſed—< I 
have had the diſtreſs to ſee her die 
by inches beſore my face—and with 
fuch angel meekneſs did ſhe bear 
it all:“ —he pauſed again; nature 
melted within him at the thought; 
it revived the images of tenderneſs 
in his memory, and all the father 
ruſhed into his eyes. He could not 
but remember ſuch things were, 
and were moſt dear to him” 

« But I am not without conſo- 
lation”, he added, pointing with 2 
triumphant action of the, hand to a 
bible that lay open on the table, © I 
am not without hope. That book aſ- 
{ures me we ſhall meet again 
meet in a better and happier world 


neyer, never to be parted.” 1 
Je 
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He caſt a look upwards as he 
faid this. A filence of a few mo- 
ments followed. He ſtepped up 
to the mantle-piece, and taking 
down a portrait—the portrait of 
Julia, he preſented it to Melmoth, 
] was charged,” ſaid. he, © to de- 
liver this to you, Sir, as ſoon as the 
original was no more. dhe drew 
it herſelf, a little before ſhe died; 
and in her laſt moments, the en- 
truſted it with me, as her legacy 
to one, with whom ſhe had once 
wiſhed to be united.“ 

Melmoth gazed on her miniature 
with a kind of weeping rapture that 
wants a name He dwelt on every 
feature till imagination gave it life, 
He ſaw again that face with all its 
touching ſweetneſs of expreſſion, 
which his heart had juſt told him, 
he ſhould ſee no more; and he for- 


got, for a moment, that he held 
only 
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only the ſemblance in his hand. 
Mr. Hartop felt himſelf overcome. 
Every nerve he had was ſhaken; 
and he walked up to the window to 
conceal his emotion: a robin at the 
inſtant, flew down to pick up ſome 
crumbs that had been thrown on 
the graſs-plot. He burſt into 
tears. 

The. good old man did not long 
ſurvive his daughter. A ſhock 
ſo ſevere, ſoon broke a conſtitution 
which time had already ſhattered, 
and when he died, he left his little 
all to Melmoth. He was buried, 
as he had defired, in the fame grave 
with his wife and daughter; and 
one plain None, with as plain an 
inſcription marks the ſpot. 

Melmoth immediately returned 
into the active ſcenes of life. A 


natural 
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natural gaiety of temper, and a fine 
flow of fpirits, ſoon diſpelled the 
gloom which hung over his mind; 
but the loſs he had ſuſtained was 
never forgotten; and often, in his 
brighteſt moments, when the image 
of his Julia crofled his mind, he 
would ſtep aſide into the ſhade, to 
dwell on her virtues, and feel the 
melancholy luxury of tears. 


THE 
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EDWARD 
AND 
E G W I N A 
11 


Foo N DED, IN PART, UPON A 
CIRCUMSTANCE STATED IN 
THE EARLY PART OF THE 
ENCLISH HISTORY. 


I N proportion as refinement 
proceeds gallantry encreaſes. The 
reign of the illuſtrious Alfred was 
not more favourable to heroiſm and 
ſcience than to love. His fon Ed- 
ward poſſeſſed a large portion of 
his father's virtues; and while he 

Vox. II. 2 ſar 
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ſat upon the throne cultivated 
thoſe arts which Alfred had en- 
couraged. 

His heart was ſuſceptible of the 
tender paſſion, and oſ the power of 
beauty. In one of his excurſions he 
met with a lovely ſheperdeſs, 
named Egwina. The prince was 
captivated with her charms. Ho- 
nour governed his actions, and ſub- 
jected his deſires to the controul of 
virtue. He wiſhed to exalt her 
ſituation, not to debaſe her inno- 
cence. In ſhort he wiſhed her for 
his Queen. 

But this ſeemed impoſſible. He 
returned dejected to his palace; he 
regretted that high rank, which 
ſtood as a bar to his happineſs. 

He conſulted his favourite friend 
and miniſter; he urged the beauty 
the virtue, the genius of Egwina; 


but all in vain, The reply was, 
that, 
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that policy required him to ſeek a 
union with ſome exalted character 
allied to a powerful and wealthy 
prince; and that if he were to place 
a ſheperdeſs on the throne his 
nobles would be diſguſted, quit his 
court, and probably proceed by 
open violence to reſent the ſuppoſed 
inſult to their dignity. 

The prince admitted that what 
was ſaid was too likely to be the 
fact, and reprobated that pride, 
which deemed an alliance with 1n- 
digent and untitled virtue diſgrace- 
ful, but he knew the prejudices of 
nobility were unconquerable. He 
ſubmitted repining and reluctantly 
to his fate. 

He frequently viſited the ſhep- 
herdeſs, and her converſation was 
his greateſt delight. There was 
ſomewhat myſterious to him in her 
department and accompliſhments, 
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She poſſeſſed the ſtricteſt appea- 
rance of innocence without the leaft 
embarraſſment, 

Though plainly attired, ſhe ſtep- 
ped with \ ſuperior grace, and in every 
action exhibited courtly propriety 
and eaſe, Though her obſervations 
were chiefly upon her flocks and 
rural buſineſs, yet ſhe would occa- 
ſionally ſurpriſe the prince with 
remarks upon aſtronomy, hiſtory, 
morals, and agriculture, which be- 
ſpoke a mind informed above the 
common level; 

Thus engaging it was not to be 
wondered at that very additional 
viſit encreaſed the admiration and 
aſtoniſhment of the enamoured 
Edward. His paſſions grew ſtronger 
every moment. His dignity: was 
his torture. His friends and flat- 
rerers tried in vain to divert his 


thoughts or alleviate his diſtreſs. 
The 
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The greateſt beauties of his pa- 
lace courted his ſmiles without ef- 
fect. Their charms ſerved but 10 
remind him of the ſuperior ones of 
his beloved Egwina. 

Nothing induced him to retain 
exiſtence but the trying taſk of part- 
ing perhaps for ever from his cap- 
tivating ſheperdeſs. He often 
thought to aſk her for the ſtory of 
her life but dreaded that the nar- 
ration would but confirm his mi- 
fery, 

Upon one of his vifits he miſſed 
her at the accuſtomed ſpot, but 


found a venerable old man attend- 


ing on her ſheep. The prince en- 
quired eagerly for Egwina, and was 
informed that ſhe was at a neigh- 
bouring cottage. She had acquaint- 
ed her father that ſhe often had a 
viſitor when keeping her flocks in 


the fields, and from her deſcription 


the 
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the old man conceived the Prince 
to be the perſon, and aecordingly 
invited him to their habitation. 

Edward for a while threw off 
his courtly ceremony, and accepted 
of the invitation, He went on 
with ſorrowing ſteps, and yet would 
not have ſtaid behind. The fight 
of the cottage damped him, but 
that of its fair tenant cheared his 
fpirits. 

He found in the place ncatneſs 
and rural elegance. He would 
gladly have parted with his dignity 
and power. He would have been 
happy to have changed his ſceptre 
for a ſhepherd's crook, and his 
ſplendid palace for his humble re- 
fidence. 

He was courted to refreſh him- 
ſelf, but though the table was 
fpread with healthful ruſtic dainties, 
he could not paxtake of the feaſt. 

Egwina's 
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Egwina's charms and converſation 
were his regalement. He derived 
momentary comfort from the cauſe 
of his permanent mifery. The old 
man apologized for the homelineſs 
of his fare, imagining that to occa- 
ſion the abſtinence of his gueſt; and 
faid, that once he could have en- 
tertained him better, but now he 
had little more to offer than a hearty 
welcome.” 

At theſe words the hopes of the 
Prince were raiſed, his attention 
was fixed to the ſtory of their for- 
tunes, which he begged the father 
to relate. 

The old man proceeded thus : 
* I formerly was Earl of Morcar. 
Our family was of Royal deſcent, 
and my poſſeſſions in land, ſtock, 
and herds, exceedingly extenſive and 
valuable I lived in becoming 
ſplendor, honoured by my illuſtri- 


ous 
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ous, and Royal maſter Alfred - Juſtly 
ſtiled the great. 

I was beloved by my neighbours, 
and happy in my family. My eſtate 
was fituate on the borders of the 
Scottiſh lands, and frequently in- 
vaded by the Highland plunde- 
rers. For a long time my tenants 
and ſervants bravely repelled their 
attacks; but at length increaſing 
in their numbers we were over- 
powered. 

They ſpoiled and ravaged all our 
lands, and drave away our flocks 
and herds, ſave a ſmall portion 
with which I hither flew to find 
ſecurity. Here have I fince lived, 
ſuppreſſed my title, and paſſed my- 
ſelf for a poor old ſhepherd, this 
my humble but affectionate daugh- 
ter, the comfort and ſupport of my 
declining years.” 


The 
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The prince ſtruggled to conceal 
the ſweet emotions which he felt 
at this narration, and aſked the old 
man whether he had ever applied 
at court for ſuccour in his diſtreſs? 
His queſtion was anſwered thus : 

« No, my family confiſting but 
of myſelf and young Egwina, and 
my defires confined to narrow 
bounds, by the wiſe dictates of 
philoſophy, I rhought it unjuſt to 
aſk of my country that ſupport 


which induſtry could procure, and 


thus deprive more uſeful ſubjects of 
their juſt reward.“ 

The Prince admired the generous 
ſpirit of the venerable ſage, told 
him he had intereſt at court, that 
the King wiſhed to ſee him, and 
infiſted that he and his daughter 
ſhould haſten thither; which jour- 
ney after much hefitation they agreed 
to undertake. 

It 
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It is impoſſible to deſcribe the 
tranſports of young Edward on this 
occaſion. He flew back to his pa- 
lace, eager to prepare for his ex- 
pected and welcome viſitors. The 
ſcene was now changed from the 
moſt deep deſpondency to the moſt 
complete joy and felicity. At the 
appointed time the old ſhepherd 
and his fair daughter arrived at 
court, and having recovered their 
ſurpriſe, the King introduced them 
in their rural habits. Time and diſ- 
gue prevented the Nobility from 
recollecting the Earl, and Egwina 
had never been ſeen in public : 
As companions of the Prince the 
courtiers were obliged to receive 
them with civility ; but their affect- 
ed politeneſs could not conceal their 
abſolute contempt. The eourt broke 
up, and the King again engaged 

wet} 
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in converſation with the Earl. 

He requeſted to know whence 
his daughter derived ſo much know- 
ledge? to which the Earl replied 
« From my own poor ſtock; as 
ſhe was my ſole companion, I 
thought it my intereſt, as well as 
duty, to teach her every thing I 
knew. She had a comprehenſive 
mind, and eafily received in- 
ſtruction,” 

In a few days the King aſſem- 
bled his courtiers again. He had 
previouſly adviſed with his counſel- 
lors on the propriety of marriage 
with an Earls daughter of Royal 
deſcent, and received a favourable 
anſwer, 

He then introduced the old man 
as Earl of Morcar, and the ſhep- 


herdeſs as his daughter Egwins. 
Shame 
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Shame ſeized the ungenerous No. 
bility, but the kindneſs of the of- 
fended parties ſoon removed their 
embarraſſment. 

Matters being duly . 
and ſettled between the King, the 
Earl, and his daughter, Edward, 
now declared his intention of eſ- 
poufing Egwina; and the ceremony 
was immediately performed. In a 
few days the Coronation took place 
and the Royal ſhepherdeſs lived 
long, happy, and beloved, the Queen 
of England. 

At her death univerſal grief pre- 
vailed. But the people of thoſe 
days lived for poſterity, not for 
themſelves, and were conſoled by 
the propheſy of a favourite prieſt 
Coen has TNT ſtrictly true] 

cc « That 
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ce That in future times a Char- 
c lotte ſhould ariſe, that would 
« reſtore to the Engliſh throne the 
< majeſtic virtue of Egwina,” 


* 


THE 


A Young Gentleman of rank and 
fortune in one of his morning 
walks through Paris, was ſtruck 
with the appearance of a beautiful 
little creature that was earning her 
daily pittance by traverſing the 
ſtreets for cinders! Notwithſtand- 
ing ſhe was in tatters, and dif- 


figured with duſt, her eyes were 
brilliant 
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brilliant and expreſfive. The youth 


was captivated with ſo uncommon. 
an object, and his humanity plcaded 
powerfully in her favour, 

What, ſaid he to r 
hinder one of being ſerviceable to 
this unhappy object l. Perhaps her 
perſon might make her fortune; I 
ſhould then make two happy. Af- 
ter this ſhort ſoliloquy, he enquired: 
where her parents lived? She re- 
plied I am an orphan Sir; a. neigh- 
bour took me into her houſe, and 
I. endeavour to get a bit of bread. 
that I might not be ſent, to the 
work-houſe. 

But you would be much better 
there than as you are now. 


O Sir, one of my companions: 
who is there, ſays, ſhe would rather- 
ſtarve than be obliged to live in 


luch a place. 
R.2: 
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Well my child if you like it, F 
will take care of you in future; I 
will provide you a miſtreſs, who. 
Mall clethe and inſtruct you in ſome 
more. creditable buſineſs, and all I 
require of you is, to profit by the ex 
pence I ſhall be at on your account, 

The little creature delighted with 
the offer, begs to ſhew him her 
Houſe. He accompanied her to a 
fruiterer's, where he learnt her do- 
cility and application. The poor 
but induſtrious woman, had taken 
care to have her taught, reading and 
writing; and here he found that 
this orphan was the daughter of an 
exciſeman, who died: In extreme 
indigence, and that her name was. 
Louiſa Paflementier. 

Our new Pygmalion, pleaſed 
with this information, intimated 
his views reſpecting Louiſa, lagreed 


to allow her a certain annual. ſum 
for. 
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for the time ſhe had taken. this: 


orphan into her houfe, and ordered 
her to be decently clothed. 

The man who has found a valua- 
ble diamond incruſted with dirt, 
could not be more overjoyed than 
the protector of Louiſa, when he 

| ſaw her clean, and under the hand 
of the mantua maker. 

Nothing can make. a. greater im- 
preſſion upon the heart of a young 
girl than in taking care of her dreſs 
Louiſa ſhewed her gratitude by her 
looks—her geſtures, and the pleaſure: 
ſhe felt in ſeeing the perſon who. 
had made her ſo happy. Mr. De: 
M was delighted. He ſignified. 
his pleaſure of breakfaſting with 
I auiſa and the two women, he 
then conducted her to. a repu- 
table* miliner's, where ſhe found 


2 new miſtreſs, that was the model 
of 
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of taſte, regularity and good breed 
ing. 

Madam, faid Mr. De W I 
here bring you a young apprentice. 
Be not ſurpriſed ſhe is unaccompa- 
nied by a woman; ſhe is an orphan, 
and I, who am her guardian, am 
ſtill a bachelor. In placing her un- 
der your care and. inſtruction J 
give you. all the authority of a pa- 
rent.. 

I reſign to you all mine, only re. 
ſerving that of paying you libe- 
rally for your expence and trouble. 
I wiſh her to be treated upon the 
fame footing. as yonr own children. 
F have not a doubt but you. will 
find her worthy your attentions, 
and. that ſhe will love your davgh- 
ters as if they were her ſiſters. 

In taking his leave he obſerved to 
this lady, that he ſhould never 


defire to ſee her alone, or to ym 
oft 
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her out, unleſs accompanied by her 
daughters. | 


This arrangement meeting the 
entire approbation of her miſtreſs, 
Louiſa was immediately taken into. 


her family and highly carreſſed. 

Mr. De M had declined 
taking with him. the fruiterer and 
mantua-maker, in order that the 
ſtate of miſery might not be known 
in which he had found this fortu- 
nate orphan. 


He was ſome time without ſeeing 


his adopted ward, and upon his 
paying the ſecond quarter for her 
board, was furprized with her 
progreſs. She had already acquired 
an air which rendered her pretty 
face ſtill more intereſting ; and her 
modeſty in ſeeing her benefactor, 
gave her additional charms. 


Mr, 
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Mr. De M could not help 
exclaiming to himſelf, happy Pyg- 
malion! The gods animated thy 
ſtatue, render them. divine honours, 
and reſpect their preſent! He then 
ſeated himſelf oppoſite to Louiſa, 
and converſed with her in the re- 
ſpectful language of a guardian to 
his ward, in order to inſpire her 
with an eleyation of ſentiment. In 
a private converſation, her miſtreſs 
ſaid, ſhe was a treaſure of beauty, 
ſenſe, and ſenſibility. 

Louiſa, Sir, is all ſweetneſs and 
condeſcenſion. She ſeems tho- 
roughly ſenſible that ſhe owes her 
preſent happineſs to your attentt- 
ons. Her addreſs is uncommon 
and gracious; and her docility and 
comprehenſion ſurprizing for, her 
age, Mr. De M left the 
houſe in a kind of rapture. Happy 
Pygnaliop! what a beautiful ae 

as 
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has the bounty of the gods animated 
by thy care and affiduity ! 

The following evening he was 
ſomewhat earlier in his viſit; and 
brought with him a pretty preſent 
conſiſting of a pair of ear-rings, a 
neck-lace, a pair of bracelettes, 
with a pair of handſome ſhoe- 


buckles, incloſed. in an etwee. made 
of gold. 


I wiſh Mifs Louiſa, to give you. 


you an inſtance of my friendſhip, 
by preſenting you with theſe trifles; 
and by fo doing I hope to gain a 
place in your's. 

You have no neceſſity Sir, to 
have recourſe to ſuch expedients— 
ſince the favours I have already re- 
ceived, will never be effaced from 
my memory. 

You are, I believe as good as 
you are lovely. I often ſpeak of 
you to Miſs Henriette Modclar (her 

miſtreſſes. 
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miſtreſſes eldeſt daughter] ſhe ſays 


you are my guardian angel; and 
were I to tell her all. 
No Louiſa, that ſecret muſt re. 
main where it is. Vou muſt forget. 
it as faſt as you can. 

Forget it Sir! that's impoſſible 
If I dared to tell you what. 1 

Why not my dear Louiſa ? 

It is Sir, that for ſome months 
paſt on reflecting on the ſtate from 
which you have taken me, I trem- 
ble with horror; particularly fo, 
when I compare it with my preſent 
ſituation. 

The reflections are fingular for 
one of your age. 

I had a mother, Sir, that was as 
kind as ſhe was affectionate, and 
was very capable of bringing me 
up; and I ſtill remember thole things 
ſhe taught me. 


My 
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My dear little maid—open your 
etwee, and ſee what I have given 
you, [ſhe opens and examines every 
thing. ] 

Ah, Sir? This is too fine for an 
orphan. 

If theſe articles are too fine for 
an orphan, they are not ſo for my 
daughter - yes Louiſa it is the name 
my heart avows; and fince I have 
taken the title of father, I ſhall 
moſt ſedulouſly diſcharge all its du- 
ties. Be therefore free from any 
inquietudes ; your happineſs will be 
a duty and a pleaſure to me. 

Mr. De M admiring the 
work he had undertaken, could 
not refrain from articulating... Hea- 
vens! How beautiful is the creature 
grown! If I had ever ſeen ſo lovely 


an object among the circle of my 
acquaintance, could I refrain from 
adoring her? | | 
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The next day an unexpected 
affair prevented him from ſeeing 
Louiſa. He was obliged to ſet out 


immediately for one of his eſtates 


in the country, where his preſence 
was abſolutely neceflary. Here he 
was detained for 11x months; and 


during this interval, he received 


no leſs than two letters from 
his ward incloſed in thoſe of her 
miſtreſſes. 2 

Theſe epiſtles were couched in 
the following terms. 


Dear Papa, 

% Permit me to complain of your 
very long abſence : 1 affure you 
that the day becomes very tedious 
when I do not ſee you in the even- 
ing. Your vifits were but a few 
inſtants; but theſe inſtants were 
very agreeable, and much defircd 
on my part. Pardon dear Sir, the 

liberty 
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liberty I take, in ſcribbling upon 
the letter of Madam Monclar : bur 
ſhe has given. me the permiſſion. 
I am with the moſt profound re- 
ſpect, | 

Your dutiful daughter 


Lovisa PASSEMENTIER, 


Dear Papa, 

ee Your having been ſo kind as 
to expreſs a pleaſure in reading 
my ſcrawl, emboldens me to ſend 
you a ſecend. Can you my dear 
Papa, never return to Paris? I often 
wiſh I had the wings of a bird, to 
fly to the place where you are; I 
ſhould then ſee you; chat with you 
for a few hours; and return con- 
tented. This idea gives me no 
{mall ſatisfaction, notwithſtanding 
et 1s ridiculous. You are too much 
beloved by your daughter, not to 


regret your long abſence; You 
Yor, II. 8 ſhould 
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ſhould not have been ſo kind to me 


nor vifited me ſo often there 
there is a tear for you. I am glad 
that it has fallen on the paper; you 

will ſee it, and as you are the beſt 
of men, it will make an impreffion 
upon your heart. I have written 
this in a very ſmall character, that 
I might have the more room, but I 


muſt ſtop here in ſpite of my efforts. 


I am, with-—what 1 cannot expreſs, 


Your's &c.“ 


Mr. De M-—— was extremely 
affected with his ward's attach» 
ment. As foon as his affairs were 


ſufficiently arranged, he haftened 


back to the capital, where he found 
Louiſa in the blooming charms of 
conquering fifteen. Her beauty 
now made a forcible impreſſion 


upon his heart, 
He 


( 159 ) 
He felt its powers, and began to 


feel its conſequences. His vifits 
beeame more ſeldom, yet he could 
not diveſt himſelf of his feelings. 
Louiſa on her part, became paſſio- 
nately fond of her protector, and as 
ſhe ſaw no harm in giving way to 
her penchant, ſhe expreſſed herſelf 
on all occafions, with a naievete 
that was irrefiſtibly ſeductive. 

One morning, after a ſerious 
reflection Mr. De M-——appeared 
in the preſence of Louiſa, with a 
cloud. hanging on his brow: She 
drew near him, and with an accent 
of the livelieſt concern, ſaid, dear” 
Sir, you ſeem to have ſome cauſe of 
uneafineſs—1vould to heaven I could 
relieve you from it 

Louiſa, my dear Louiſa, it quits 
me when I ſee yon ; but it returns 
when I am going to leaye you. 
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Ah, dear Papa! do not then leave 
me. 

That's impoſſible 

No, that is not impoſſible. I 
am yours, I only live, I only breathe, 
but to be inſtrumental to-your hap- 
pineſs. 

Lovely creature can a daughter 
at your age content herfelf with 
living in my houſe. 

Why not, Sir? Cannot I live with 
my papa—if it be neceflary for his 
repoſe 

Louiſa you are too dear to me, 
that I ſhould ſo expoſe your repu- 

tation. 

My reputation Sir explain what 
vou mean. 

Louiſa thou art my child, and 
yet J dare not take thee under my 
roof, Hear me, dear Louiſa, hear 
me. I have a name, a title, and 
a. large cſtate; my rank requires 

i | that: 
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that make an alliance with 2 
family of equal pretenſions: and to 
make a marriage ſtate happy, it 
is neceflary to love the perſon to 
whom one is united, and I can love 
no other woman than my Louiſa. 
This is the reaſon why Iam a prey 
to inquietude, My Louiſa I adore 
thee—thou art the work of my 
hands; I have ia fac, called thee 
into exiſtence; and love thee as a 
father, a brother, and a lover. I 
ſhall be wretched without thee; I. 
ſhall be a monſter if I abuſe thy 
innocence; and, if I marry. thee, 
my family will. hold me in execra- 
tion. This is my ſituation, thou 
too bewitching creature, pity me; it 
is all that thy friend, thy too ena- 
moured friend, requeſts. 

During this diſcourſe, Louiſa was 
a prey to a thouſand new ideas 
the ſcarce comprehended the lan- 
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guage of her protector; it was, to 
her a chaos of incoberent ſenti- 


ments. 
Can] poſſibly make him wretch- 
ed who has rendered me ſo com- 


pletely happy; Can I then do no- 


thing for him who has treated me 
as his daughter! Certainly I can; 
but you conceal-itfrom- me through 
a motive of generofity, Will you 
not then relieve. me from this cruel. 
perplexity? 

Louiſa my kind Louiſa, my affec- 
tionate daughter, ſince you are the 
choice of my heart, be tranquilized 
my reaſon will ſuggeſt a remedy 
for my preſent ſituation. Adieu; 
I will ſee you again to-morrow. 

Mr. De M after this vifit 
was plunged into a painful * 
lution. 


ol hall 
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ſhall I marry Louiſa! My heart 
ſays yes; but the world, reaſon, 
prudence, the age in which I live 
put a negative to the meaſure. 

My family, my relations oppoſe 
ſuch a union. | 

Inſtead of flying from the object 
of his affection, he reſolved to ſee 
her every day, and accuſtom him- 
ſelf to her poiſon, in order to bid 
defiance to its malignity. And thus 
he reaſoned: Louiſa has a fever 
this diſorder ſhould then be treated 
as ſuch. 

The beginning is in a manner 
imperceptible, but the crifis violent 
in the laſt degree; after this it di- 
miniſhes inſenſibly. I muſt then 
fuffer with courage; the victory 
will be crowned with happy con- 
ſequences, and there will be left no 
room for repentance ! 


This 
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This line of conduct being adopt» 
ed, Mr. De M was regular in 
his viſits; and Louiſa was the hap- 
pieſt of women. The paſſion made 
4 rapid progreſs in the heart of the 
guardian; who endeavoured like 2 
Philoſopher to combat its efforts. 

This conduct of the guardian and 
his ward, ſoon opened the eyes of 
Madam Monclar. Louiſa made no 
myſtery of her inclinations; on 
the contrary, all her words and 
actions; demonſtrated the fervour 
of her feelings. 

In his abſence, her ſighs, her 
tears, revealed the ſtate of her 
heart, and her joy was no leſs con- 
ſpicuous in ſeeing him. That boſom 
virtuous and ſuſceptible, was alive 
to all the ardour of the moſt glow- 
ing paſſion, united by gratitude, re- 


ſpedt and attachment 


8 My 
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My dear child, ſaid Madame 
Monclar, I fear you love too well 
your guardian. 'Take care! for 
this particularly might one day 
become fatal to your repoſe. 

Ah, madam! that cannot be: 
for every thing that relaics to Mc. 
De M muſt be inſtrumental to 
my happineſs. 

But child, he may be induced to 
marry. 

If, madam, he ſhould experience 
his felicity in that fate, I ſhall re- 
Joice in his good fortune, In that 
caſe, he might perhaps be induced 
to make me a companion to his 
lady, whom I ſhould love with the 
greateſt renderneſs. 

If theſe are your ſentiments, 
Louiſa, I have nothing farther to 
ſay. 

This converſation was related to 
Mr. De M word for word. 

T | He 
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He confeſled the ardour of his af. 
fection, yet was irreſolute in the 
conduc he ought to purſue. 

To make her my wife is certain- 
ly the nobleſt procedure—and per- 
haps the moſt prudent, ſince my 
happineſs hinges on the event. Burt 
my family—the world—the court 
will ſee with different eyes. She 
has an honeſt parentage, and if J 
were but a private gentleman, 1 
could marry her without ſlander or 
detraction; as I am now ſituated, 
my heirſhip to titles and diſtinRions 
require that I make choice of a 
woman among the higher order 
of Nobleſſe, on one whoſe riches 
can caſt a veil upon her original 
obſcurity. 

Strange and unnatural prejudice! 
The world will applaud me for eſ- 
pouſing the daughter of a vile 
financier, who has fattened upon 
the 
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the ſpoils and exactions of whole 
provinces; yet the model of virtue 
and female perfection in a more 
bumble line of life, is deemed un- 
worthy of my regards. 

Sir, your conduct to Louiſa to 
this very hour, is that of a man of 
the niceſt honour, conſult but your 
own heart for that is the only 
counſellor you ſhould — 

That heart Madam, will inſtantly 
declare in favour of Louiſa. But I 
will conſult this lovely creature in 
perſon; I will ſhew her what can 
be ſaid for and againſt a meaſure of 
this nature; and by this means I 
ſhall hear the adyice of beautiful 
nature in all her purty. 

Having faid this he deſired to 


ſpeak with Louiſa in private. 
I am come, my dear Louiſa, to 


conſult you on an object of the 
laſt importance to my future peace 
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of mind; that object is reſpecting 
my mariage. Cuſtom, decorum, 
my relations all conſpire in recom- 
mending to my choice a woman of 
rank and fortune; my heart on the 
contrary, oppoſes and attaches me 
to a young perſon, who poſicfles 
every thing but birth and riches. 


If I adopt the firft, I ſhall mect 


the applauſe of the world, and J 


might reaſonably expe& to figure 
in the firſt line, to be of ſervice to 
the ſtate and my country, and ac- 
quire a brilliant reputation. This 
is not all, my children will one day 
thank me for the conſideration they 
enjoy among every clals of the 
people. 

But with all theſe advantages, 
ſhall I be happy?—lI believe not; 
for the perſon I adore muſt and 
will triumph over my affections. 


On 


88 


On the other fide, if I reſolve 
on marrying that object, what in- 
conveniences mult I not experience 
in the firſt place, my family will 
never forgive me. My views at 
court will be blaſted, ſince the 
prince will entertain a very indiffe- 
rent idea of his abilities, who could 
not reſiſt a penchant for a Woman. 
Thus ſituated, it remains for me 
to lead an obſcure and retired life. 
Nevertheleſs, if I might judge by 
the ſtate of my feelings, I ſhould' 
inſure my felicity, by living with 
the perſon that I love. My pro- 
perty is ſutlicient to procure every 
conveniency, and even elegance 
of life, and conſequently the uniſon 
of two hearts under ſuch a predi- 
cament, muſt inſurc a permanent 
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What are your ſentiments, my 
dear Louiſa, on this delicate ſub- 
ject. 

I ſhould, Sir, be unworthy your 
eſteem. if I in this inftance adopted 
the leaſt diſguiſe, The genuine 
dictates of my heart are, thar you 
ought to diſcharge the duties of 
your exalted ſtation. Leave the 
unfortunate woman who you love, 
to your eſteem and compaſſion. 

That unfortunate woman is my 
Louiſa. 

I know it; but I ſhould be wret- 
ched, if I ſaw my benefactor de- 
prived of the advantage, which he 
has a right to expect, and to linger 
out an exiſtence in an inglorious 
obſcurity. _ 

Oh, no; I would net purchaſe 
my happineſs at ſo immenſe. 2 
price. I am proud in being the 
work of your hands, and to merit 
your 
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your eſteem and confidence will 
be the firſt duty of my life. Let 
me conjure you, then, to enter that 
career that is pointed out to you 
by your family and friends: I ſhall 
be amply recompenced in the plea- 
ſure of ſaying: 

© This is my honoured guardian 
« to whom I am united by the 
delightful ties of love, and grati- 
tude.” 

My heart will rebound with joy 
in all your progreſſive ſuccefles. 
My ardent prayers will be, that of 
your being- married to a lady who 
might augment your riches, and' 
give ſplendour to your name. 

Well Louiſa fince theſe are your 
ſentiments, I am a convert to your 
doctrine. In future I ſhall con- 
ſider you as my daughter. I am 
proud of this adoption thou art 


wy 
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my chef-d'ccuyre and the glory of 
my life, 

Mr. De M—— returned home 
in a kind of enthuſiaſm, wonder, 
and delight. He had fcarce enter- 
ed, when the Counteſs, his mother, 
aſked him if the report was true, 
that he had taken a miliner into 
keeping? He denied the fact; but 
at the ſame time candidly related 
the hiſtory of Louiſa, ſuppreſſing 
thoſe particulars which prudence 
naturally ſuggeſted : adding, how- 
ever, that Pygmalion was not more 
delighted with his ſtatue, than he 
was in foftering ſo much worth and 
goodnels. 

If continued he, I ſhould marry, 
] would requeſt the lady to take 
Louiſa under her protection, and 
treat her as if ſhe was my daughter 
by another marlage. 
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I am glad, my ſon, to learn theſe 
particulars, and that you begin to 


turn your views to marriage, We 
have a lady in view who is young, 


rich, and handſome; ſhe poflefics 
2 thouſand good and amiable qua- 
litiet.— The perſonage I mean is 
Lady De L——. 

It is true, madam, I have ſeen 
her, and that ſhe appeared very ac- 
compliſhed; but her mother is a 
terrible character. 

It is not the mother you are to 
marry my ſon, We will viſit them 
to-morrow, In the mean time I 
ſhall be the joyful harbinger to the 
Marquis, your father. 

The day following Mr. De M. 
was preſented to the Counteſs of 
L——; and as ſhe was already 
acquainted with his intentions, he 


was moft graciouſly received. The 


young lady was ſtruck with the 
figure 
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figure and addreſs of her lover; and 
in a few weeks the mariage was 


celebrated with all the ſplendour 


imaginable. 

Mr. De M embraced the 
firſt opportunity of ſpeaking to his 
lady relative to his adopted daug- 
tor, who readily ſeconded his views 
by requeſting he would bring her 
home as foon as he thought proper. 

Lady De M received Loui- 
ſa with every mark of reſpe& and 
eſteem. She was about the ſame 
age, lately come from a convent, 
and therefore confidered her vi- 
fitor as an agreeable companion, 
without the Ieaſt mixture of jealou- 
ſy of her charms, ſince her perſon 
wes equally bandſome and attrac- 
tive. 

The firſt eight days this young 
family paſſed in the moft agreeable 
manner poſſible; but this harmony 

was 
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was interupted by the Counteſs, 
who obſerved the great familiarity 
that paſſed hetween theſe beautiful] 
women, and takiag her daughter 
alide, ſ. : the was aſtoniſhed that 
her hutbznd gave hls: One ot his 


miſtrofics tor her companion; arg 
the ſame time menaced, that if this 
Arrangement cl, ſhe ſhould 


be provokz:d to {uc tor a ſepara- 
tion. 

Lady de M aftonithed at 
this language, endeavoured to un- 
deceive her mother, particulari- 
fling very thing that had paſſed, 
and the cautions which her huſband 
had taken to prevent the laſt miſ- 
underſtanding. She weat even far- 
ther, and told her, that it was Loui- 
1's advice that determined her pro- 
tector to marry, 

Without doubr, my child, for 
they concerted together the arrar.- 
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gement which has now taken place; 
and I pofitively enjoin you to op- 
poſe it in future, otherwiſe I ſhall 
defpiſe you as much as I now do 
your obſcure companion. 

Lady de M prudently con- 
cealed from Louiſa this diſagreable 
ſcene; but ſhe took the firſt op- 
portunity of communicating it to 
her huſband. He ſaw the ſtorm 
gathering ; nevertheleſs, he begged 
his Lady to continue her friendſhip 
to Louiſa, adding, that he would 
get his mother to clear up matters 
to the Countels's ſatis faction. 

In this interval, the Counteſs 
plotted the ruin of this innocent 
creature; and in another converſa- 
tion with her daughter, ſhe was 
mortified to hear her declare, that 
Louiſa was a reſpectable and amiz- 
ble character, ard that ſhe would 
obey her huſband's injunRions in 

that 
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that and all other circumſtancee, 
The Counteſs was tranſported with 
rage, left the room abruptly; and 
as ſhe had a miniſter among tke 
number of her friends, ſhe obtain- 
ed an order to take the perſon ot 
Lovifa, and ſhut her up in priſon. 

This order, ardently ſolicited, 
was obtained, and executed the 
ſame day; for before midaight a 
violent knocking was heard at tho 
door, © de la part du Roy.” 

The porter ran to inform 
maſter and to take his orders. Lady 
De M alarmed for her hui. 
and's friend, and knowing the vio- 
lent temper of her mother, divined 
the cauſe. | 

Sir this unhappineſs is terrible 
for me, and ſtill more for Loviſz, | 
This procedure might endanger my 
felicity—but a thought has jut 
ſtruck me, and you muſt fear | 
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before I reveal it, you will not pre- 
vent its execution. 'The bearer of 
the order does not know me, let 
me therefore aſſume the name of 
Louiſa. 

To morrow they will repent of 
having iſſued this unjuſt and cruel 
order. Withdraw into your own 
room, after you have requeſted 
the exempt to treat his priſoner 
with that reſpect that ſhe is entitled 
to; and as ſoon as I am gone, con- 
duct Louiſa to ſome place of ſocu- 
rity. 

Fly to the miniſter, and tell him 
that your Lady 1s taken from you 
by a Letter de Cachet. You ſce 
my defign ; this is the only expc- 
dient to fave our friend. At this 
inſtant, the officer defired to fee 
Louiſa; Lady de M requeſted 
to know his pleaſure. He informed 
her, that by the king's orders ſhe 
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muſt accompany them; and they 
deſcended together. 

Mr. De M in the Interval, 
dreſſed himſelf, and with à confi- 


dental domeſtic carried off his ward 


to his mother's He then flew to 
the miniſter, who was juſt retiring 
to his bed-chamber. His name was 
anounced; the miniſter could not 
ſee him till after repeated meſſa- 
ges: when he complained that his 
lady, he ſuppoſed by miſtake, had 
been taken out of his houſe, and 
carried off to ſome place of con- 
finement. 


Sir the order was not for your 
lady, but for Mademoiſelle Louiſa 


Paſſe mentier. 


For Louiſa, Sir! who had a right, 
who hat dared, 


Softly Sir your conduct is highly 
reprehenſive. 


U 2 I am 
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I am ready, Sir, to explain to 
on my conduct, and todemonſiratc 
a iniquity of this violence. 

While he was ſaying this, the 
miniſter wrote an order for libera- 
ting Lady De M and fent a 
perſon With him to the Madelo— 
nettes, where they arrived at the 
ſame inſtant with the Counteſs of 
I. his mother-in-law, who was 
informed of Lovifa's captivity. Mr. 
Pe M trembled at the fight 
of the Counteſs, and could ſcarce 
repreſs the violence of his anger. 

We ſhall enter together Madam, 

We thall ſee it preſently. 

The doors being opened, Mr. 
De M preſented his order, 
and immediately they brought him 
his lady. 

Judge the ſurpriſe of the "43 
teſs in fecing lady De M—Heavens 


what, 


what, is it you my child, that is 
there. 

Yes, Madam, and this 1s my re- 
fuge, throwing herſelf in the arms 
of her huſband. Let us go imme- 
diately to Verſailles, and implore 
the protection of the beſt and moſt 
benevolent monarch in the world. 

This propoſition alarmed the 
Counteſs; and turning toward 
Lady De M had but one 
daughter, I adored her. 

O my dear raother, it you love 
me let me then be happy. In this 
union I am completely fo, ſince Mr 
De M is the beſt and tendereſt 
of huſbands; and his ward, ſo far 
from diminithing it, encreaſes my 
felicity. + 


She is at this moment ignorant 
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of what has paſſed, and the cxteny 


of my friendſhip towards her. 
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But, my child, it is indecent to 
retain about your perſon the miſ- 
trels of your huſband. 

She is not his miſtreſs, madam; 
on the contrary, ſhe is a virtuous 
and deſerving, young creature, that 
has gained upon my heart by a 
thouſand good and amiable qualities 
and I love her with the ſame cor- 
diality as if ſhe were my ſiſter. 

No, this cannot—ſhall not he— 
I will move heaven and earth to 
prevent this ſhocking indecorum. 

Then ſtepping into her carriage 
ſhe left them with a countenance 
that ſpoke diſappointment and re- 
venge. 

Mr. De M --- and his lady 
concerted together how to keep 
Loviſa in the dark relative to the 
wicked ſtratagem of the counteſs; 
and that they might not ſeem to 
braye their mother, thought it pro- 


Per 
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per that Louiſa ſhould remain in 
her then ignorance and ſecurity- 
The Counteſs till plotted how ſhe 
might wreck her vengeance, and 
endeavourcd to get her carried off 
by a ſet of villains. 


But by the watchful and cauti- 


ous proceedings of her fon in law 
the was baffled in her ſcheme. 

This repeated diſappointment ren- 
dered her furious; and finding any 
act of violence impraRicable, had 
recourſe to that meaſure, by which 
the exccrable De- Brinſelliers ter- 
minated the days of her own fa- 


ther. | 
She feigned then to be more 


and more reconciled; ſhe viſited 
her daughter, and made the kind- 
eſt enquiries after the object of her 
implacable hatred. This apparent 
alteration in the Counteſs, induced 
them to take back Louisa; and in 

the 
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the courſe of her viſits, ſhe ſhewed 
her every mark of attention. At 
laſt ſhe invited her to paſs a few 
days at her ſeat. | 

Neither Mr. De M nor his 
lady were dupes to this cxceſs of 
civili. . The counteſs oblerving 
that this did not meet the concur- 
rence of her children, requeſted 
they would bring her with them the 
rſt opportunity. 

Lady De M- was for Loui- 
ſa's feigning an indiſpoſition ; but as 
ſhe ſeemed defirous of accompany- 
ing them, her wiſhes in this reſpect 
were gratificd. 

On their arrival, Louiſa was re- 
ceived with a thouſand careſſes; 
while Lady de M—-— who knew 
her mother's vindictive temper, was 
fearful of ſome ſtratagem. 

She therefore cautioned Louiſa 


to eat nothing at table but what 
ſhe 
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ſhe helped her to, which ſhe would 
do in a manner to give no offence; 
telling her, that ſhe ſhould know 
her reaſon at her return; and that 
if ſhe did not ſcrupulouſly attend 
to it, ſhe would never forgive her. 
The Counteſs during the firſt ſervice 
did not apparently remark this at- 
tention in her daughter; but when 
the deſert was brought in, ſhe pre- 
ſented Louiſa with a fine peach, 
who was going to divide it with 
Lady De M but ſhe oppoſed 
it, in giving at the ſame time an- 
other to her daughter. 

Louiſa, in en moment, had for- 
gotten the caution given her by 
her friend, and was going to eat 
the peach that was laying before 
her. 

Lady De M. laughing, ſnatched it 
up and gave her her own in exchange. 
The viſible alteration in the Coun- 

teſs 
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ceſs ſtrucx Mr. De M who, 
trembling leſt his wife ſhould eat 
the peach, took it up and perceived 
it had been ſeparated into two 
parts: This diſcovery augmented 
his ſuſpicions, and by a feeming 
aukwardneſs let it fall under the 
table. | 

The Covnteſs began to recover 
from her alarm, and the dinner 
ended without any further accident. 
Coffee was ſerved up, when the 
Counteſs contrived that a particular 
diſh ſhould be preſented to her 
new viſitor; but Lady De M 
continuing the pleaſantry of helping 
her friend, let the cup of Coffee ſlide 
off the waiter. 

This ſecond attempt being fruſ- 
terated, The Counteſs could ſcarce 
conceal the emotions of her ſoul. 
In the interval, a favourite lap-dog 


was lapping up the ſpilled coffee. 
Mr. 
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Mr. De M was the only 
perſon who obſerved this circum. 
ſtance, and immediately after the 
dog was ſeized with convulſions. 
The Counteſs withdrew to her a- 
partment terrified. Lady De M— 
fell into a fir—Her buſband alarm- 
ed, gave immediate orders for their 
return; when he found the fright 
had made fuch an impreſſion on her 
ſpirits, that ſhe was ſoon after de- 
livered, and became the victim of 
her guilty mother. 


The diſtracted huſband flew to 


the miniſter, and expoſed the abo- 
minable proceedings of his mother 
in law; who, ſtung with ſhame, 
remorſe, and contrition, put an end 
to her exiftenee, by the ſame guil- 


ty means ſhe had adminiſtered to 
others. 


For 
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For two years Louiſa, as well as 
Mr. De M was a prey to the 
blackeſt melancholy. The grief 
which the former had ſhewn on 
every occaſion made ſo lively an 
impreſſion on the heart of Mr. De 
M that he thought it his duty 
to recal her to life and exiſtence. 

I have now an heir to inherit 
my name, and to tranſmit to poſte- 
rity my fathers rank and dignities. 


IJ can now indulge my affections, in 


rendering homage to virtue, and in 
crowning the work I have been ſo 
ſucceſsful in forming. All obſtacles 
between me and Louiſa are at an 
n 

This ſoliloquy was no ſooner 
ended, than he addreſſed his amia- 
ble ward. 

Louiſa we have made the facri- 
fices which the world and our feel- 


ings have diftated, Such worth and 
goodneis 
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goodneſs merit every poſſible con-- 


fideration—you are neceſſary to my 
happineſs—and, by a ſpeedy union, 
Lhope to inſure yours alſo. 

You can now be no ſtranger to 
my ſentiments ;. you know that I 
ever loved you with the pureſt af- 
fection; I am already united to you 
by every tie of honour and grati- 
tude—T am, as I always have been, 
the work of your creation. If you 
command, I ſhall make it a duty to- 
obey ;- but if 1 was miſtreſs of my 
own will, I would wait upon the 
Marchioneſs, your mother, and ſay 
to her: Madam, your worthy ſon, 
my generous protector, 1s extremely 
defirous of raiſing me to the rank 
of his wife. —It is your commands 
I wiſh to follow, From your deter- 
mination alone, I. ſhall form my 
future conduct.“ 


Vol. II. X I con- 
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* T conſent, my dear Louiſa; go 
this inſtant to my mother.” 
Louiſa ordered the carriage to drive 
to the. hotel of the Marquis de M 
and, as the Marchioneſs was well ac- 
quainted with her ſon's wiſhes and 
inclinations, ſhe anſwered her: 
Mademoifelle Louiſa, agreea- 
bly to your requeſt, I will inſtantly 
decide on your fate, In eight days 
be the wiſe of my ſon—or I will 
hate you.” 

Louiſa threw herſelf at her feet, 
exclaiming—* O, my dear and ho- 
noured parent ! then can I be ſu- 
premely happy, without cauſing any 
inquietude in your family. You have 
been already a parent to me by 
your tenderneſs and generoſity, and 
now you are going to be ſo by na- 
ture! Would to heayen I could make 
any. returns for. this unparalleled. 


procedure! 
This 
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This marriage has experienced all 
the happy conſequences naturally 
reſulting from ſuch a union. Louiſa, 
the preſent Marchioneſs de M——, 
is to the Marquis what every woman 
ought to be, the pupileſs, the friend, 
the ſenſible and accompliſhed com- 
panion; in a word, the counterpart: 


af her huſband. . 
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